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How to make 


fresh filter cigarettes 


for less than 


O*a pack 


1. The Laredo Filter Blend Kit con- 
tains the cigarette-making machine 
and enough paper tubes, filters, 
carry-around packs and tobacco for 
your first five packs. Cost: under $2.* 





§. Fill the big slot with the fresh 
Laredo tobacco. Then get set to turn 
out a filter cigarette that looks fac- 
tory-made 


#in most areas of the country 





2. Open up the vacuum-packed 
Laredo tobacco. That “whoosh” 
sound tells you you're about to make 
the freshest filter cigarette you ever 
tasted 





6. Hold the paper tube. Push the 
lever. Pull the lever back, let go of 
the tube, push again. The cigarette 
will fall free of the machine. 


based on manufacturer's suggested retail price 


LAREDO 


FILTER BLEND 


©1971 BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORPORATION aay The Mark of Quality in Tobacco Thoducts 





3. First, place one of the ready-made 
paper tubes on the end of the ma- 
chine. You'll find the machine easy 
to use. And, it’s so sturdy, it's guar- 
anteed in writing for two years. 


7. There is your first filter cigarette 


made with Laredo. Fast and easy. No 
factory-made filter cigarette tastes 
so fresh, costs so little 












4. Drop a filter into the small slot in 
the machine. This is the same kind 
of filter used in best-selling factory- 
made cigarettes 





8. Light up. Enjoy the freshest tasting 
filter cigarette ever. Laredo refills to 
make five more packs, cost less than 
$1.* Less than 20¢ a pack!* 


MENTHOL ee 
Make the freshest menthol 





Regular 


Carte Geared Week at rove Back * 





Menthol 
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From the Rock: 
Common Stock Investment and Retirement Plans. 


From The Prudential Insurance with Long Term Growth as the 
Company of America, an opportunity Investment Objective 
for common stock investment: Available* exclusively through 
Systematic Investment Plans Prudential’s registered representatives. 
Variable Annuities For information, including free 
Through its Financial Security prospectuses, call or write your local 
Program, Prudential offers you Prudential office. 


Common Stock Investment 
and Retirement Plans based on 
Prudential’s Gibraltar Fund, TU CJ} lai 
22: a eee 
but a few states Financial Secunity Program 
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LETTERS 





Getting to Know Carter 


Sir: Your article about Jimmy Carter 
[May 31] makes one feel sick. Your facts 
may be correct. Your observations are all 
wrong. 

Carter might make a good Governor, 
but he will not be elected to any more of- 
fices, thanks to you. The people really 
did not know him, but they will next 
time. 

The South is not changing as fast as 
you write, The thing that worries some peo- 
ple now is not race but that the South 
could become like the North. 

W.M. FREELAND 
Plum Branch, S.C, 


Sir: Governor Carter epitomizes what has 
been happening in Georgia in general and 
Atlanta in particular for the past ten 
years. With a Jewish mayor and a black 
vice mayor, Atlanta may be not only the 
South's most progressive city but perhaps 
the nation’s. 
Rosert P. MORRISON 
El Granada, Calif. 


Sir: Time's attempt to label Jimmy Car- 
ter the precursor of a fresh wave of lib- 
eralism in the South overlooks the fact 
that in winning the Democratic nomi- 
nation, Carter defeated Carl Sanders, 
the most progressive Governor in Georgia 
history. 

Although Governor Carter projects a 
moderate public posture, he clearly stands 
in the genre of the traditional Southern 
politician. 

DENNIS SLATTERY 
West Covina, Calif. 


Sir: If the writer of the article on Geor- 
gia had taken into account South Geor- 
gia, the picture would not be quite so 
bright. 
Here, the Snopeses are alive and well 
and as mean as ever. ; 
STAN GODBOLD 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Sir: Atlanta is not the Southern city of 
the future, it is the city of the future. 
Doris Hauser 
Boston 


Sir: Much of the “new day” that has 
come and is coming in the South cannot 
be celebrated by us all. The 25% native 
population of Atlanta cannot take any 
pride in the polluted air that increasingly 
blankets the city’s soaring buildings, in 
the clogged freeways for which there is 
no visible relief, and in the growing tran- 
sient population that causes more problems 
than it cares about solving, Atlanta is 
too busy to hate, a native can tell you, sim- 
ply because its white residents are too 
busy leaving town. 
FRED BURGER 
Atlanta 


Abortion and Nurses 


Sir: Nurses do not need “psychiatric first 
aid” to treat their responses to the real- 
ity of abortion [May 31]. Instead they 
should act upon their beliefs, speak out 
and stop the continued transformation of 
Our Operating rooms into human butcher 
shops. 

Those Americans who feel that laws re- 
stricting abortion are an unfair restriction 
on the rights of women should be com- 
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pelled to see the small. perfect, sometimes 
still moving human beings who are daily 
being thrown away in our hospitals. 
Jute G. DonaLek, R.N. 
Philadelphia 


Sir: There are many situations in nurs- 
ing and medicine to be “distraught” about, 
Abortion is not one of them. 
PAULINE HOWLAND, R.N. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Chorus-Line Kick 


Sir: Crocodile tears for Walter Cronkite 
[May 31]. If the networks had their way, 
the only function of the FCC would be 
to ensure that the three network giants 
had no major competition. Does Cronkite 
believe that Agnew & Co. are responsible 
for his sinking credibility, when Cronkite 
has held his office longer than Nixon, 
Agnew and Johnson put together? 

Until the three major networks cease 
their chorus-line kick approach to the 
news, a rich vein of public skepticism will 
be available for Agnew to exploit. 

MicHaet M. DuTcHER 
Denver 


Sir: Behind Cronkite’s professional face, 
there are opinions after all. Wouldn't it 
be great to hear some of them on the 
daily news? Agnew’s relentless attacks 
show a definite trend in the future use of 
the office of the vice presidency: for back- 
stabbing, slander and big-niouthism that 
clearly shows vanity and the inability to 
deal effectively. The press is real; it can- 
not be dealt with lightly, and it does 
more to check and balance itself than the 
Government could. 
R.L. KoLar 


San Jose, Calif. 


Sir: Agnew rails, 
Cronkite wails. 

It is amusing to observe the reactions 
of the press to Agnew’'s attacks on their 
slanted news and angled cameras. They 
are like spoiled brats who, when chas- 
tised, try to take revenge on those who 
have taken them to task. 

FRANK S. ENNIS 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Censored 


Sir: In your story about Egypt's Anwar 
Sadar'{M&y 17] you show a picture of 
him near some boulders on the Suez-front, 
What was the wording on the rocks? 
Dan MCKINNON 
La Jolla, Calif. 


> The inscription, apparently on a_ piece 
of metal from a downed aircraft rather 
than on rocks, translates from Arabic: 
“1. Phantom downed by [censored| at 
1830 hours on June 30, 1970. M.L. 
2. The second Phantom was downed at 
M.L. at 1509 hours on July 5, 1970. 
Pilot was taken prisoner, (Censored.)" 


Call for Menzies 


Sir: 1 would like to have seen in your 
story on Australia [May 24] a little more 
detail on the racial problem here. If the 
“new” Australians and the aborigines ever 
learn to stand up and demand their rights, 
there will be upheavals. 

If there is not so much violence over ra- 
cial issues here, it is because most Aussies 


are too apathetic to speak of these mat- 
ters, much less act. But just try putting 
milk in their cups before the tea or spill 
their grog and they go berserk. 

Australia does need another Robert 
Menzies to make its citizens realize their 
country’s importance in world affairs. 

BERNADETTE May 
Goulburn, Australia 


Sir: 1 am a transplanted Australian who 
likes the U.S., but I would take exception 
to your comment that Australia should 
“think big.” In so doing the U.S. smoth- 
ered its cities, ruined its magnificent wa- 
ters, defaced much of the land and for- 
got its poor and its minorities. 
(Mrs.) CAMILLE T, REED 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Raising the Fences 


Sir: The godlike pontifications of John 
Steele in the Essay on neo-isolationism 
{May 31] were just too much. If he thinks 
that “there are hardly any real isolationists 
left.” he does not get around much. Doesn't 
he know that the 20th century is almost 
over, and that after 70 years we should 
have learned a few lessons about trying 
to be the do-gooding, give-it-to-them, smug 

messiah for all the world’s people? : 
It's about time we cleaned up the odif- 
erous mess in our own barnyard and put 

up the broken-down fences. 
FRANK L. MarTIN 
Bronxville, N-Y. 


Helping the Law 


Sir: Like other cities, Chicago is plagued 
with rising crime while public cooperation 
seems to be declining. 

Therefore, I recently called upon our 


MOVING? 
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We Atlas eon 2 plus 2 
~ ohare a 50-ft. Klee 


agged rocks, in and again, 
dg ve a a single failure. 


Rupture a tire and you could lose thousands of 
miles of tread life. Or worse 

To help prevent rupture, you need strong tires 

Like Atlas Plycron 2 plus 2 fiberglass belted tires 

They're built with two tough fiberglass belts bonded 
onto a Vicron polyester cord body. These fiberglass 
belts, placed under the tread, help keep sharp objects 
from penetrating the tire carcass. Also give you rupture 
protection where it's needed most 

Atlas Plycron 2 plus 2 tires survive one of the indus 
try’s most demanding testing programs. A program 
which includes 54 probing lab tests and a hard run 
with an independent test fleet 

On the fleet, they're run for thousands of miles. In 
all kinds of weather. On all kinds of roads. Which helps 


You’re miles ahead riding on the strength of Atlas. 


So you'll feel better prepared 
to meet unavoidable hazards 
and still get thousands and 
thousands of miles. 


assure you'll get the mileage that’s built into every tire 

The Atlas Plycron 2 p/us 2. You can get a set at any 
of the 50,000 leading service stations 4 
that carry Atlas tires, batteries and 
accessories 

And remember, all our products 
are built with the strength of Atlas 


FIBERGLASS BELTED 









PLYCRON 2 plus 2° 





Anew taste 
toremember, 
but not on the tip 


of your tongue. 






DOUWE EGBERTS 


AMPHORA 


NET WEIGHT —- c te. OUNCES 


Cry - ist 

= is 
2 Mild Caven4 
RICH AROMATIC 


The Unhiteable 


AMPHORA “Green” has made the pipe smoker's impossible 
dream come true. It is a rich aromatic blend that has no bite at 
all! Every puff, even the last few, are 100% biteless. 

Your friends will appreciate AMPHORA “‘Green’s” rich 
aroma, It is crisp and autumn-like. Definitely pleasing. And you'll 
like its cool taste and slow-burning characteristics. 

Try a pouch of superb AMPHORA “Green” today. Discover 
why pipe smokers have made unbiteable AMPHORA “Brown”, 
“Blue,” “Red” (and now “Green”) Number One® in America. 















*AMPHORA—America’s Largest Selling Imported Pipe Tobacco. 


-— FREE: YOUR EMPTY POUCH FOR AFULL AMPHORA POUCH. —— 


| Mail coupon and empty pouch of tobacco you presently smoke to: 

Douwe Egberts, Inc., “Exchange Offer,” P.O. Box 789, Chatsworth, Calif. 91311 

Enclosed is an empty pouch of pipe tobacco in the 
_ colored pouch. Please send me a pouch of AMPHORA: 


Brown Regular Red Full Aromatic | | Blue Mild Aromatic Green Rich Aromatic 
NAME ‘ 
ADORESS 
CITY STATE zip 
Coupon is void if taxed, prohibited or otherwise restricted by law 
g_This offer expires August 1,1971 One pouch free per family only. T-2 
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local media to launch a reward-for-in- 
formation program, which would help in 
the solution of crime and the conviction 
of those responsible for it. Fortuitously, 
you reported [May 17] the success of just 
such a program sponsored by the Detroit 
News. Thanks partly to that support for 
our plea, a major local paper, the Chi- 
cago Today, has announced that it will in- 
stitute a similar program, 

EDWARD V. HANRAHAN 

State’s Attorney 

Chicago 


Learned Janitor 


Sir: Your story “Graduates and Jobs” 
[May 24] was right on, except that you 
seem to have missed the irony that a grad- 
uate often cannot get a lower-skilled job 
because of his degree! With my M.A. in his- 
tory it took me six months to find an em- 
ployer who accepted me for a janitor’s 
position, 
Atis LEJINS 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Sir: Three-fourths of the seniors are grad- 
vating in the humanities. In a society 
made great by technology, we are now ed- 
ucating one to build and three to tell 
him what, where and how to build and 
after he builds what's wrong with it. 
WILLIAM A. Heck 
Midland, Texas 


Sir: Job shortage is one of the real rea- 
sons for the problems on campuses. Why 
shouldn't we be disillusioned? We have 
been coaxed, pleaded with and even threat- 
ened throughout our lives to obtain a col- 
lege education, and now nobody wants 
us, As a sophomore, I’m wondering wheth- 
er to quit now and start work as a bar- 
maid or spend $4,000 more and still be 
faced with that same job opportunity. 
MONITA BURNETT 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Constructive Destruction 


Sir: Your article “Vulcan's Fiery Forge” 
[May 31] dwells on the damage and de- 
struction caused by Mount Etna. 

In geology a volcano is considered a con- 
structive force acting upon the surface of 
the earth. It increases this surface and it 
brings to it minerals from within the 
earth. These minerals are weathered into 
the soil and make it porous and rich. 

Granted, a volcano is destructive but 
considering geological time, its ultimate 
value will be for the good. 

DonaLp H. WALES 
Warwick, N.Y. 


} 
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8003253535 
MAKES IT HAPPEN 





800-325-3535 is the one number to call to reserve a room at any Sheraton Hotel or 
Motor Inn in the world. Call it free 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, from anywhere in 
the continental United States. For a comfortable room, delicious food, a good time. 





Call 800-325-3535. Or have your travel seit call for you. 


S) 
Sheraton Hotels & Motor Inns 


VICE OF ITT 








Why Johnny 
cat thide. 








And 





doesn’t want to 








See Johnny hide. But not anymore. 

Now Johnny works at 3M. 

Once he thought all big organizations got that way 
by encouraging anonymity. Not because anyone ever told 
him that, But because he once had worked for one. Which 
will, of course, be nameless. 

No one in that first organization actually told him 
the way to do well was to do as little as possible. Sort of 
stay out of the way. 

But then, they never cold him otherwise, either. 

So he looked around. Made his own appraisal. And 
concluded there was a theory in operation. 


To wit: Never state an opinion or take a risk and 
you'll never make a mistake. 

Now, Johnny's no dope. He took what he thought 
was the hint. 

He got lost in the crowd. Blended in with the back- 
ground. And never, never attracted attention. 

But 3M doesn't believe in crowds. 

We believe in people. One at a time. And we'd like 
to think Johnny knew that the day he started here. 

Our whole atmosphere says it. You don't stand 
out here unless you stand up. And speak up. 

We believe in our people. Really believe. And 
Johnny must have seen it. 

We encourage individual ideas and intelligent risk. 
The more 3M people innovate and accomplish, the more 
we reward them and the faster they advance. 

We will not even hire relatives of our officers and 
directors. Here at 3M a better job is earned. Not awarded. 

And our long and growing customer list is witness 
to the way 3M has always come up with products in 
advance of their time. 

Like “‘Scotchgard"’ Fabric Protector. And ‘'Di- 
Noc’’ Decorative Trim on the most popular station 
wagons. And “'Scotch"’ Brand Hair-Set Tape. 

Every new employee comes with a mind of his 
own. Could it be the way we treat our people has a lot to 
do with the way they produce ideas? 

Johnny thought so. He looked around and liked 
what he saw and adopted a whole new approach, 

Johnny came out of hiding. 

And finally came into his own, 


People still count here. 400 


3M Co,, 3M Center, St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
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If youhave a 
bottle of Bacardi 
in the house, 







’ Splash a jigger or two of 
Bacardi light over ice. Add 
orange juice. 


: ¥ Bacardi screwdriver: 


0 BLOG, MIAM?, FLA. 33137. RUM 80 PROOF. ~BACAROI” AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED. 
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In your wallet, 
youll know its right. 





Pinto 3-door Runabout. The rear seat folds forward to give you 
a Carpeted cargo area that's tive feet long. Holds golf clubs. Camp 
gear. Luggage. This new Pinto packs more fun than any import 


Here’s the kind of value that'll give you a nice, satisfied 
feeling. The 2-door Pinto. Or new 3-door Pinto Runabout (left) 
Both are priced low like the small imports. And they averaged 
25mpg in simulated city/suburban driving. But from there on in, 
Pinto is a lot more little car than the imports 

Pinto is a do-it-yourself car 

There are almost 40 jobs you can easily handle. Things like 
adding transmission fluid or changing the oil and oil filter. You 
can even do a simple tune up—adjust the carburetor or replace 
spark plugs, condenser and distributor points if necessary 


AP to- 


$ Pinto 2-door suggested retail price. Car shown is equipped with 
white sidewall tires $29, and accent option $60. Destination charges, 


dealer prenaration charges (if any), state and local taxes are extra 


You can pick up a do-it-yourself manual and tool kit when 
you pick up your Pinto. And get ready to save right away. 

Pinto calls for far less scheduled maintenance than VW. 
One-half as many oil changes. One-sixth as many lubes. The 
brakes are self-adjusting. So, here again you save. 

Overall, Pinto is designed to last longer. It has strong, beefy 
parts like rustproof steel-alloy brake lines. And five main engine 
bearings—the leading import has only four 

Where do you go from here? To your Ford Dealer's and a 
test drive. Five minutes behind the wheel will tell you. Pinto’s right 


PINTO Zz» 


Better idea lor safety: Buckle up 
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Long Distance rates 
coast to coast 





Weekends 


Evenings 


Nights 


Weekdays 


If you don't 


This is the rate for a three-minute 
station-to-station call, 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Saturday 
and 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sunday, when you 
don't dial the call yourself or you need the 
operator to help you complete it. 


$140 


If you do 


70¢ 


This is the rate for that call if you 


do dial it yourself without operator assistance. 


Similar savings on calls to other 
out-of-state points and at other times 
when you dial the calls yourself. 


Dial it yourself and save 


Examples of Long Distance rates for station-to-station coast to coast calls 


8a.m.to 

ll p.m. Sat 
and8am to 
5o.m.Sun 


5p.m.to 
ll p.m. Sun 
through Fri 


llp.m.to 
8 a.m. daily 





8a.m.to 
5 p.m. Mon 
through Fri 








Operator-assisted Dial-direct 
calls calls 
4 = = 
$140 70 


first 3 minutes 


$140 
first 3 minutes 


$1.40 
minimum call 
(3 minutes) 


$1.85 
first 3 minutes 








first 3 minutes 


Bsc 
first 3 minutes 


35¢ 
first minute 
(minimum cafl) 


$1.35 
first 3 minutes 


T 





Your discount 
when you 
“dial it yourself” 


70 
first 3 minutes 


55¢ 
first 3 minutes 


$1.05 
on the 
minimum call 


50¢ 
first 3 minutes 


Rates shown (plus tax) are for the days, hours and 
durations indicated on station-tostationcalls. Rates 
are even less, of course, on out-of-state calls for 
shorter distances Dial-it-yourself rates apply on all 
out-ol-state dialed calls (without operator assist- 
ance) from residence and business phones any- 
where inthecontinental US. (except Alaska) andon 
calls placed with an operator where direct dialing fa- 
cilities are not available Dial-direct rates do not ap- 
ply to person-to-person, corn, hotel guest, credit 
card, and collect calls. and on calls charged to an- 
other number 

One-minute-minimum calls available only at the 
times shown. Additional minutes are 206 each 











Beg the head ae a family is an 


awesome responsibility. 


New York Life 
can take some of it off your back. 


Caring for his family is a burden of love 


that should rest lightly on a man's shoulders. 


Worry issomething else. Worry is the straw 


that can break a man’s back. Especially the 


nagging worry of wondering about 
what would happen to his family if 
anything should happen to him. 

We can help you get rid of this 
kind of worry with life insurance and 





health insurance. This is the soundest way to 

make sure your family will have money to live 

the way you want them to live. 

Why worry? Call your New York Life Agent. 
He's a good man to know. 

New York Life Insurance Company 

51MadisonAve., NewYork,N.Y. 10010 

Life, Group and Health Insurance, 

Annuities, Pension Plans. 


Fora hacer life 


TUM 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Mra Kasse © 


FIFTEEN months ago, Richard Ostling, our New York-based religion re- 
porter, was in San Francisco covering a meeting of Catholic bishops. 
While waiting out the closed-door sessions, Ostling took the opportunity 
to have a close look at Berkeley’s colony of “Jesus Freaks.” Our first 
major article on the movement appeared soon afterward. Continued ex- 
posure to the new genre convinced Ostling that there was much more to 
be said. Hence this week’s cover story on the Jesus revolution. 

Ostling found the contrast with covering more conventional religion sto- 
ries profound. “The movement,” he says, “is amorphous, evasive, going 
on everywhere and nowhere.” To sample it, he visited young evangelists 
and their followings in Michigan, Indiana and upstate New York. Os- 
tling brings wide experience to his beat. He has a master’s degree in jour- 
nalism from Northwestern University and another in religion from 
George Washington University. Be- RAOUL GATCHALIAN 
fore joining Time in 1969, he was | ; 
on the staff of Christianity Today 
for four years. 

The material gathered by Ostling 
and other correspondents went to 
Mayo Mohs, who has written our re- 
ligion section for the past 24 years. 
Mohs had his first personal encoun- 
ter with hip street evangelists while 
looking at the movement in Los An- 
geles. “A fresh-faced teen-ager in a 
pullover and corduroys came up to 
me on Hollywood Boulevard and 
talked about Jesus nonstop,” he re- 
calls. “When she finally finished, 
her friends congratulated her on a 
‘terrific witness.’ It was the easiest 
interview I ever had.” L.A. Cor- 
respondent Barry Hillenbrand was 
covering a religious service at Im- 
perial Beach when he declined the 
pastor’s invitation to declare his 
own religious beliefs. “He gener- 
ously let me sit in the back clutching my notebook,” says Hillenbrand, 
“while the congregation called the Holy Spirit down on me to guide my 
thoughts and my fingers as I wrote.” 

In Manhattan, Reporter-Researcher Margaret Boeth interviewed “re- 
born Christians” in Greenwich Village—an assignment that evoked mem- 
ories of her girlhood in Cleveland, Miss. “I haven't seen this kind of 
hard-rock fundamentalism,” she says, “since I used to sit on a ditch 
bank and watch the traveling, trembling preacher whip up a crowd.” 
When Boeth interviewed Evangelist Arthur Blessitt in New York, she 
learned that they were from the same part of Mississippi and that Bles- 
sitt had once led a congregation in her home town 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
Unselling the War 


A 20-year-old Yale junior named Ira 
Nerken, inspired by CBS-TV’s documen- 
tary “The Selling of the Pentagon,” de- 
cided that if the military could use 
elaborate advertising and public relations 
to win support for the war, the same 
techniques could be used to “unsell” it 
Nerken contacted David McCall, pres- 
ident of the New York advertising agen- 
cy of LaRoche, McCaffrey and McCall, 
Inc., and a new, remarkably sophis- 
ticated form of antiwar protest began. 

Art directors, copywriters and others 
from 35 different ad agencies contrib- 
uted their talents to the effort, named UN- 
SELL, which was backed by some of 
the leaders of the trade, including Max- 
well Dane of Doyle Dane Bernbach 
Inc. Last week UNSELL began displaying 
its antiwar campaign: 125 posters, 33 
TV commercials and 31 radio spots, all 
of them pitched to political moderates 
and free of radical vitriol. In one TV 
ad, a pie is cut at a dinner table, and a 
black man, an old lady and a hardhat re- 
ceive small slivers served up by Uncle 
Sam. A military man in gaudy uni- 
form gets three-quarters of the pie, which 
he gulps down noisily. If radio and TV 
stations decline to air the ads as a “pub- 
lic service,” then antiwar groups may 
buy time for them. 

It is a peculiarly American operation 
but in some ways a belated one, since 
most public opinion polls indicate that 
a clear majority of Americans have al- 
ready been unsold on the war. The 
White House, meantime, is starting an 
ad campaign of its own. With Admin- 
istration backing, the New York agen- 
cy of SSC&B is preparing a worldwide 
advertising effort to pressure North Viet 
Nam to allow impartial inspection of 
its prisoner-of-war camps. It would be 
one of the final ironies of Viet Nam if 
its great issues were settled on Madison 
Avenue. 


Fatal Sequence 


Nineteen months had passed without 
a single fatal crash of a scheduled air- 
liner in the U.S., a safety record un- 
precedented in commercial aviation. 
But last week, in the inexplicable pat- 
tern that seems to govern such di- 
sasters, two airliners went down, one 
on each coast, killing a total of 78 per- 
sons. Twenty-eight of them died when 
an Allegheny Airlines twin jet crashed 
in a swamp near Connecticut's Tweed- 
New Haven Airport. Another 50 were 
killed in the collision of a Hughes 


Air West DC-9 and a Navy F-4 Phan- 
tom jet over California’s San Gabriel 
Mountains. 

Both crashes raised ominous and spe- 
cific questions. Two years ago, the Air 
Line Pilots Association called Tweed- 
New Haven Airport one of the nation’s 
ten most dangerous, and last week the 
airport manager said that the crash 
would not have occurred if the air- 
port had been equipped with an in- 
strument-landing system. In California, 
some witnesses said that the Phantom, 
from the El Toro Marine Air Station, 
had been making barrel rolls—stunt fly- 
ing—before it collided with the air- 
liner, which was on its correct path 
from Los Angeles International Airport 
It remains for the sole survivor, a Ma- 
rine radar officer who bailed out, to ex- 
plain what a military plane was doing 
making barrel rolls near one of the 
world’s busiest airports. 


Operator Calling 

The phone rang one evening last week 
in the Governor's mansion in Richmond, 
Va. “Hello, Governor,” said the caller. 
“This is Ron Ziegler speaking from 
Air Force One.” Republican Governor 
Linwood Holton, a longtime friend and 
supporter of Nixon, had trouble hear- 
ing because of the electronic noises in 
the background. But he recognized Zie- 
gler’s voice and the message was clear: 
the President wanted to see Holton at 
the White House at 10 a.m. the next 
day. Holton quickly canceled his other 
appointments and flew off to see the 
President. 

Holton had a private talk with Nix- 
on and left with a warm presidential 
handshake. With the White House and 
Holton refusing to discuss the urgent 
summons, politicians and reporters back 
in Richmond speculated that they had 
talked about the 1972 campaign in the 
South, even that Nixon might have of- 
fered Holton the vice- presidential nom- 
ination, replacing Spiro Agnew. 

Actually, the President and Holton 
performed rather smoothly, considering 
that their meeting was an elaborate hoax. 
It was not Press Secretary Ziegler who 
phoned Holton but a mysterious prac- 
tical joker who sounded like Ziegler 
and was ingenious enough to fake the 
electronic background sounds. Nixon 
may have been startled to see the un- 
bidden Holton, but the two men han- 
dled the situation like pros, spending 
30 minutes together. They thus denied 
the joker the satisfaction of causing 
any embarrassment or even publicity 
about the incident. 
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AD AGENCIES’ ANTIWAR POSTERS 
A peculiarly American operation. 





Out in a Rowboat with Mayor Lindsay 


EARLY all of America’s big cities 
share the malady: while the cost 
of services steadily mounts, the tax base 
that provides for those services just as 
surely shrinks. In this year of reces- 
sion, funds are shorter than ever, lead- 
ing desperate mayors to seek relief in 
Washington, in state capitols and in an 
array of burdensome new taxes that 
the public can scarcely support. Yet, ag- 
gravated as they are, the problems of 
all other American mayors absolutely 
pale beside those of John Lindsay, the 
embattled mayor of New York City. 
The mayor of Seattle may confront 
more unemployment. The mayor of 
Newark may be closer to city bank- 
ruptcy. The mayor of Cleveland may 
be more bitterly at odds with his own 
council, Yet Lindsay must face a state 
legislature that is determined to give 
his city as little help as possible. More- 
over he is up against a Governor, Nel- 
son Rockefeller, who openly berates him, 
despite their common home in the lib- 
eral wing of the Republican Party. In 
his book The City, Lindsay described 
his annual pilgrimage to the state cap- 
ital of Albany to get the city budget 
cleared. “When I prepare for the Al- 
bany journey,” he wrote, “I think of 
Henry Hudson, who began his journey 
as captain of the stately Half Moon 
and ended it in a rowboat somewhere 
off the coast of Canada.” 
Contemptuous. When he went to Al- 
bany this spring, Lindsay was lucky to 
have a rowboat. Never had the legis- 
lature been more hostile; never had 
Rockefeller been more openly contemp- 
tuous. As if that were not enough, mil- 
itant municipal unions went on strike 
last week in protest against budget cuts, 
thereby tying up traffic, dumping raw 
sewage into waterways and threatening 
to turn off New York City’s water sup- 
ply. Under those crisis circumstances, 
budget negotiations could scarcely be 


conducted in the cool, rational manner 
appropriate for such complex issues. In- 
stead, they were carried on with bad 
manners, Vitriol and vilification. 

Consider this sampler of Lindsay- 
Rockefeller exchanges in recent weeks: 

Lindsay: “The state government is act- 
ing with a combination of arrogance 
and contempt.” 

Rockefeller: “Progress is being se- 
riously hindered by a growing loss of 
confidence in the city due to inept and 
extravagant administration.” 

Lindsay: “We have been raped and 
we're accused of prostitution. I have 
never seen any leadership so determined 
to exact the last pound of flesh from 
its opponents.” 

Rockefeller: “He's not responsible for 
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SEVERED LINKS BETWEEN THE BRONX & MANHATTAN 
Emphasizing the limitations of society. 


what he’s saying. He’s emotionally up- 
set. The poor man has been under a 
lot of pressure.” 

Rockefeller’s antagonism was_ rein- 
forced this year by a changed mood in 
the state legislature. The recession had 
hardened the resolve of rural and sub- 
urban representatives, who were already 
suspicious of Lindsay’s jeremiads pre- 
dicting destitution and disaster if he 
did not get the $9.13 billion budget he 
was seeking. Nor did they forget that 
in last year’s election many of them 
had been returned to office with Con- 
servative Party support. 

This younger, tougher G.O.P. breed, 
largely from the suburbs, is more eager 
for battle than its Republican elders. 
The new breed's leader, Assembly 
Speaker Perry Duryea, a silver-haired, 
sardonic lobster dealer from the semi- 
rural tip of Long Island, likes to em- 
phasize the “limitations of our society.” 
He means to impose those limitations 
on New York City. Before Lindsay came 
to Albany, Nelson Rockefeller had seen 
his own “austerity” state budget trimmed 
from $8.45 billion to almost $7.7 bil- 
lion by the legislature. Knowing a po- 
litical trend when he sees one, Rocky 
decided to make the best of it and ac- 
cepted the cut with a show of good 
grace. 

No Allies. Having thus dealt with 
its Republican Governor, the legisla- 
ture was ready for Lindsay, a G.O.P. 
maverick. Duryea, even more than 
Rocky, bore a grudge against the may- 
or for supporting Democrat Arthur 
Goldberg for Governor in the last elec- 
tion. Lindsay, moreover, had no useful 
allies. As Rockefeller put it, “He’s a 
man without a party.” Lindsay was beat- 
en in the Republican primary for mayor 
and won the election only because he 
had significant Democratic support. Yet 
the Democrats did not warm to a man 
who tends to be abrasive in personal 
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encounters. Says Manhattan Assem- 
blyman Franz Leichter, a Democrat: 
“Lindsay does not control one legislator, 
and he influences few others. This must 
be the first time in the history of the 
State that a mayor has had so little 
power in Albany.” 

That fact was quickly illustrated. 
Aside from a few perfunctory meetings 
with Rocky and the legislative leaders, 
Lindsay was shut out of negotiations 
on his own budget. While Lindsay 
fumed, Republicans and Democrats 
hammered out a budget, in the process 
shelving a new pension plan that the 
city had worked out with municipal 
unions. It is one of the most generous 
pensions ever offered to U.S. workers. 
Upon reaching 55, a retired worker 
could collect half pay after 20 years on 
the job and full pay after 40 years. 
Since pensions already devour 11¢ of 
every dollar paid in state and city taxes 
in New York, the legislature balked. 
For the first time, it refused to rubber- 
stamp a city-approved pension. 

That struck a tender nerve in Lind- 


say's tense New York. Evoking the spec- 
ter of the “biggest, sloppiest, meanest 
strike in the city’s history,” Victor Got- 
baum, executive director of Council 37 
of the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, 
called out some 7,300 workers in an ef- 
fort to persuade the legislature to change 
its mind. More than 600 Teamsters 
joined the walkout. 

Bridge tenders walked off the job, tak- 
ing along fuses and levers and leaving 
open 26 of the city’s 29 movable bridg- 
es. Car commuters trying to get into 
the city were backed up for hours on 
the hottest day of the year. When sew- 
age-treatment workers joined the strike, 
hundreds of millions of gallons of raw 
sewage were dumped into New York’s 
waterways, threatening to pollute beach- 
es and shellfish beds. Parks Department 
employees locked up the tennis courts, 
and zoo keepers kept the animals in- 
side, though they continued to feed them. 

Miscalculations. The strike proved 
to be so shocking to city sensibilities 
that it soon collapsed. So did the strik- 


ers’ pension hopes. Said a sheepish 
Teamster official: “We made miscal- 
culations up and down the line. We 
came out looking like schmucks.” The 
worst miscalculation was with the state 
legislature. Once the strike began, Al- 
bany killed the pension plan for the 
session. 

Less than Rocky's. The budget was 
finally trimmed to the legislators’ sat- 
isfaction. It left John Lindsay still afloat; 
his proposed budget had been reduced 
by only 5%, to $8.7 billion, a smaller 
cut proportionately than Rocky's had 
suffered. Though the tax package Lind- 
say had sought was reduced from $790 
million to $525 million, he was per- 
mitted to increase the city income tax 
on both residents and commuters by al- 
most 80% and to levy a host of nui- 
sance taxes. 

Not that Lindsay’s problems are over 
or even eased. He will be forced to lay 
off some city employees despite the 
threat of more strikes. The police force 
is expected to lose 1,300 men through at- 
trition or firings; some 8,000 teachers 








The political connection between the people of the city 
and the state has been used by the latter to our injury. Our bur- 
dens have been increased, our substance eaten out and our mu- 
nicipal liberty destroyed. Why may not New York disrupt 
the bonds that bind her to a corrupt and venal master? 


HAT bitter justification for demanding that New York 

City seek statehood carries the contemporary flavor of 
Mayor John Lindsay's continuing crusade for municipal in- 
dependence. Yet it was offered more than a century ago by 
a Lindsay predecessor, Mayor Fernando Wood, in 1861. 
More recent mayors, including Jimmy Walker and Robert 
Wagner, have sought similar escape from the political shack- 
les imposed by a state that the city dominates in almost 
every other way. In 1959 the New York City council ap- 
proved creation of a committee to study secession, and a 
bill calling for a referendum on the establishing of a city- 
State was introduced in the New York legislature about the 
same time. Both efforts died from lack of interest. Mayor- 
alty Candidate Norman Mailer revived the idea in 1969 
when he made the 5 Ist state his key campaign issue. 

The idea is still something of a pipedream. But as New 
York City’s problems multiply, its residents increasingly re- 
sent the spectacle of their elected officials pleading with small- 
town legislators for permission to change the shift schedules 
of city patrolmen, retain rent control or decentralize schools. 
Albany’s death grip over how the city raises and spends its 





Should New York City Be the 51st State? 


AERIAL VIEW OF MANHATTAN ISLAND 


own money is an even more serious matter. Thus the mer- 
its of independence cannot be airily dismissed. Lindsay's ap- 
pointment of a commission to study statehood is not really 
as “childish” as Governor Nelson Rockefeller suggests. 
e 

No one is certain how statehood could be achieved. New 
York City’s impetuous Congresswoman Bella Abzug has 
opened a drive to ask the city’s voters in November to ap- 
prove a resolution petitioning Congress to admit the city to 
the Union as a state. The New York legislature would also 
have to give its approval, a most improbable happening 
since the state would lose roughly half of its annual rev- 
enue. On the other hand, Manhattan Borough President 
Percy Sutton contends that the rest of the state would say 
“good riddance” to the city and its troubles. Sutton sug- 
gests that the November referendum should also authorize 
the election of delegates to a City-State Constitutional Con- 
vention. They would submit a constitution at the next city elec- 
tion; if it is approved, statehood bills would then be in- 
troduced in the legislature and Congress. But there is no 
certainty that city residents would buy the concept, much 
less the constitutional details. Staten Island President Rob- 
ert T. Connor has already said that his borough would not 
go along and recalled that borough officials recently studied 
“how to get the hell out of New York City.” 

Lindsay suggests that this kind of objection could be met 
by making each of the five boroughs a city in the new 











will have to be trimmed, Most rebel- 
lious of all may be the city’s taxpayers, 
who are burdened with higher taxes 
for fewer services. A family of four earn- 
ing $15,000 a year will now pay an ad- 
ditional $600 a year. 

Doubtless, one of Lindsay's worst 
problems will continue to be Rockefeller. 
After their parting salvos in Albany, in 
the ultimate absurdity, each promised 
to appoint a commission to investigate 
the other's administration. The number 
of knockdown fights that this could in- 
spire is practically unlimited. Whether 
that is any way to run a state and a 
city is another matter. If New York 
City were conceded more home rule, 
Lindsay would not be so dependent on 
Rockefeller. The mayor could not, on 
the other hand, use Albany as an ex- 
cuse when things went wrong. City and 
state would be spared at least some of 
the destructiveness of the Lindsay- 


Rockefeller animosity and, with less 
buck-passing, both might have to face 
more responsibility for determining what 
each can and cannot afford in services. 


state. A Lindsay staff memorandum insists that “statehood 
is not an unrealistic possibility. Indeed, it may well be the 
only sensible approach to governing New York City.” State- 
hood supporters contend that the city’s residents and cor- 
porations last year paid $2.8 billion in taxes to the state 
and got back only about 60¢ in local aid for each dollar 
(they paid almost $12 billion to the Federal Government, 
as well, and got back less than 13¢ on the dollar). The staff 
memo places the city’s gain in revenue at about $1 billion a 
year, even after the city assumes the state’s share of run- 
ning such services as courts and subways. As a state, it would 
also presumably qualify for a bigger share of the many federal 
aid programs. Yet the whole structure of existing fiscal ties be- 
tween the city and state is so confusingly interwoven that no 
one knows just how much better off—if at all—the city would 
be after the arrangement is unraveled. 

There is considerable validity to New York City’s argu- 
ments for greater freedom to handle its own affairs. In an 


urban age, the nation’s destiny and the well-being of most of . 


its citizens depend upon the quality of life and economic 
health of its large cities. Most academic experts agree that 
states have not only shortchanged and hamstrung their cities 
but are themselves the least creative and effective of the three 
levels of government. But the general weakness of state gov- 
ernment and its dwindling usefulness makes the experts also 
question the utility of solving anything by creating another 
state. New York City’s conversion would be particularly un- 
workable without incorporating its populous suburbs; but they 
are thriving precisely because their residents wanted to escape 
the city’s many plagues. No one in Lindsay’s office believes 
that neighboring Westchester and Nassau counties would want 
to join the new state. 
« 

Basic changes in government relationships, however, are 
sorely needed, not only to aid New York City but to ease 
the agonies of many large cities. Says Harvard Sociologist 
Daniel Bell: “The whole system is out of whack now. Al- 
most nothing meshes. Services that should be performed by 
the Federal Government are now saddled on local gov- 
ernments, and others that could be handled much better at 
a local level are exclusively Washington's.” Rexford Tug- 
well, the New Deal brain-truster who has headed a six-year 
production of an imaginary new U.S. Constitution at Santa 
Barbara's Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
points out that cities are not even mentioned in the Con- 
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NEW YORK CITY EMPLOYEES PROTESTING PROPOSED LAYOFFS 






stitution. “The concept of a governmental entity the size of 
the city of New York or Chicago or Los Angeles did not 
even exist at the time the Constitution was written.” He con- 
siders state domination of the large cities “preposterous.” 

The academics find much more merit in Lindsay's latest 
—and far more realistic—proposal to create “national cit- 
ies” that would be free of most ties to their states and 
would deal directly with Washington on those issues that 
most affect them, such as welfare, health and trade. An- 
other scholar at the Santa Barbara Center, Political Sci- 
entist Harvey Wheeler, claims that Americans have been 
conditioned to look at government structure only in geo- 
graphical terms and that this is “a clearly obsolete system.” 
Below the federal level government should be based “on prin- 
ciples of association and common interest.” The large cities 
and their surrounding population concentrations have much 
more in common with each other than with the intervening 


Tural areas, he argues. 


° 

Creating national cities has some distinct political advan- 
tages over the city-state concept. It could conceivably be ac- 
complished by getting Congress to issue special charters to the 
selected cities, much as it has created other units to handle spe- 
cific problems, including TVA and Amtrak (to run beleaguered 
railroads). This might bypass the need for reluctant state leg- 
islatures to approve the independence of the cities. Moreover, 
the cities could exert political pressure at the federal level. 
Even the advocates of New York as the 5 Ist state concede that 
the new state would have little clout in Congress. Admits New 
York City Budget Director Edward Hamilton: “Taking the 
problem-ridden, overburdened metropolitan area and making 
it a separate entity with interests substantially different from 
those of its fellow states, we'd find ourselves very naked and 
alone in congressional debates.” 

The new consideration of national cities and city-states is 
a refreshing move to examine the rationale of the nation’s 
long-accepted governmental divisions. One of the most im- 
portant national problems throughout the next 20 years, pre- 
dicts Bell, will be to decide the most effective social unit to 
handle each social problem. “What is best left to the neigh- 
borhoods?” he asks. “What to townships? What to munic- 
ipalities? What to metropolitan areas? What to regions and 
what to the Federal Government?” The questions are sim- 
ple, the answers eclusive—but an imaginative quest for them 
is essential to the future of the nation. 















Mr. Cox Takes a June Bride 


LL afternoon the skies above the 
White House Rose Garden were 
a dull pewter gray. The 400 guests ar- 
rived at the East Gate, had their cre- 
dentials checked so that crashers could 
be spotted, and walked quickly through 
intermittent drizzle to shelter under the 
South Portico. It was not an auspicious 
beginning. Many guests thought that Tri- 
cia Nixon should move her wedding in- 
doors to the East Room. 

In a fairly impressive display of her 
stubborn cool, Tricia decided that her 
wedding to Edward Finch Cox would 
go just as she had planned it. Atten- 
dants with white towels mopped the 
rain water from the gazebo just outside 
the Oval Office and peeled the pro- 
tective plastic sheeting from the white 
carpet spread down the aisle between 
the gilt guest chairs arranged in the 
Rose Garden. At 4:30 p.m., after a half- 
hour delay, the rain stopped, and per- 
haps the loveliest of all the 16 wed- 
dings held at the White House began. 
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NIXON ESCORTING BRIDE TO CEREMONY 


If the Nixon Administration has ac- 
quired a reputation for somewhat gray 
formality, it appeared for this day to 
have taken on something like opales- 
cence. The President was more relaxed 
and charming than he had ever seemed. 
When George Shultz, Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, sym- 
pathized with the President over the 
rainy afternoon, Nixon summoned up 
a mellow, almost Irish line: “No, no. A 
soft rain caresses the marriage.” Pat 
Nixon, in a bright dress decorated with 
appliquéd orange, pink and yellow flow- 
ers, was vivid and proud. 

New Image. On her father’s arm, Tri- 
cia followed her attendants—including 
Matron of Honor Julie Nixon Elsen- 
hower and Ed Cox's sister Mary Ann, 
the maid of honor—down the steps 
from the Blue Room balcony and into 
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the garden, where the President gave 
his daughter away before the small 
wrought-iron gazebo painted white. Her 
gown, by Priscilla of Boston, was an el- 
egant white silk organdy. The all-lace 
bodice was molded to show her tiny 
waist and scalloped at the wide V_ neck- 
line. Altogether, the gown was striking 
and sophisticated, a departure from the 
little-girl fashions for which Tricia has 
sometimes been criticized. 

The Rev. Dr. Edward Gardiner Latch, 
a Methodist and long a pastor of the 
Nixon family, led the couple through a 
ten-minute ceremony that Tricia had 


prepared with Ed’s approval. “To love,” 
he began, “is to appreciate and cherish 
our beloved as a unique person, deep, ex- 
traordinary, exceptional. It is to visu- 
alize him or her as an equal yet com- 
plementing individual.” As Eddie placed 
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NEWLYWEDS LEAVING GAZEBO 
A soft, caressing rain. 


the diamond wedding band on Tricia’s 
finger, she promised to “honor and com- 
fort’—the “obey” was omitted. Eddie 
kissed his bride gently on the cheek. 
The rain started again just as the cer- 
emony ended. 

No Congressmen. The guests retreat- 
ed rapidly to the embowered state rooms 
of the White House for New York and 
California champagnes and dancing to 
the music of Bill Harrington and his or- 
chestra. The relatively small assembly 
consisted of the oldest of the Cox and 
Nixon family friends, along with the 
members of the Cabinet and the White 
House staff. No Congressmen were in- 
vited, despite the years that Richard 
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Nixon served there. Instead, there was 
the Rev. Billy Graham, Comedian Red 
Skelton, Mr. and Mrs, Art Linkletter 
and Eversharp Inc.'s chairman of the 
board, Patrick Frawley Jr. Mamie Ei- 
senhower presided like a kind of sur- 
rogate grandmother. Martha Mitchell 
came extravagantly dressed in a vague- 
ly antebellum orange and white ruffled, 
ankle-length gown and carrying a bright 
yellow parasol. She brought it into the 
Rose Garden, leading Melvin Laird to 
grump: “I thought everybody checked 
their umbrellas inside.” 

Kiss for Hoover. Three other White 
House brides attended. Luci Johnson 
Nugent came with her husband Pat, who 
confessed that he wept when Eddie and 
Tricia walked down the aisle (he wept at 
his own wedding too). Luci at one point 
startled FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover by 
planting a resounding kiss on his cheek. 
Lynda Johnson Robb and her husband 
Chuck were in deep conversation with 
Ralph Nader. The sentimentality of the 
day was relieved by gleefully acerbic Al- 
ice Roosevelt Longworth, 87, a White 
House bride in 1906. Asked by TimMe’s 
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Bonnie Angelo if the wedding brought 
back memories, she replied: “No, it 
doesn’t bring back one goddamned mem- 
ory. | was married before the days of 
Hollywood. This is quite a production.” 

The President danced with Tricia to 
Thank Heaven for Little Girls. Later 
he danced with Julie Eisenhower and 
with Pat, who in a rare moment of pub- 
lic affection kissed him warmly on the 
cheek. He also danced with Lynda Robb 
until her husband cut in. When Eddie’s 
father, Howard Cox, drew Mamie Ei- 
senhower onto the floor for a dance, a 
cheer erupted from the crowd, as it 
had for the President's first step. Then 
Mr. and Mrs. Ed Cox, still dressed in 
their full wedding costumes, left in a lim- 
ousine from the North Portico for their 
honeymoon. The band played Toot, 
Toot, Tootsie, Goodbye. 
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THE WAR 


New Pressures to End It 

The knowledge that the U.S. mil- 
itary force in Viet Nam is declining at 
the rate of 14,300 a month and will be 
down to 184,000 by Dec. |—a 66% 
drop since the alltime high of 543,054 
in February 1969—has served to blunt 
much of the pressure on Richard Nix- 
on for an immediate end to the war. Al- 
most cyclically, however, reflecting U.S. 
frustration over the long and unpopular 
war, pressure builds up in Washington 
for a quicker and more explicit dec- 
laration of intention to withdraw from 
Viet Nam than the President has been 
ready to make, Now the pressure is on 
again, and much of it this time has 
been produced by a pair of antiwar pro- 
posals pending in Congress. Part of it 
also emanated from a controversial new 
proposal advanced by former Defense 
Secretary Clark Clifford. 

In the Senate, the McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment to the draft bill—an up- 
dated version of a measure that was 
defeated 55-39 last year—will reach a 
vote this week; it seeks to force the with- 
drawal of all U.S. forces from Indo- 
china by Dec. 31 by cutting off all 
funds for the continued deployment of 
troops there by that date. The House, 
meanwhile, is considering the Nedzi- 
Whalen amendment to the military pro- 
curement authorization bill, which 
would cut off spending for weapons for 
U.S. forces in Viet Nam after Dec. 31. 

Fairly Free Rein. Since massive sup- 
plies for Viet Nam are already in the 
pipeline, the Nedzi-Whalen measure 
could have little effect on the course 
of the war. Nonetheless, House Armed 
Services Committee Chairman Edward 
Hébert claims that the proposal’s psy- 
chological effect could be “disastrous,” 
and the Administration has been com- 
batting it with a series of White 
House breakfasts for Congressmen. De- 
spite massive lobbying by John Gard- 
ners Common Cause, the amendment 
has little chance of success. It will, how- 
ever, result in an interesting and use- 
ful bench mark: the vote will rep- 
resent the first tally on the war since 
the House moved in January to re- 
cord teller balloting, requiring each Rep- 
resentative to stand up and be counted. 

To widen their base of support, the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment’s back- 
ers have added two important provisions: 
a clause that would give the President 
a 60-day leeway after the Dec. 31 dead- 
line if arrangements for the release of 
U.S. war prisoners were not made by 
that time, and another that protects 
the President’s powers to provide for 
the safe withdrawal of U.S. troops. 
The latter, in fact, has been interpreted 
by some congressional observers as an 
escape clause that would give the Pres- 
ident fairly free rein while ending the 
war on his own terms. “I think you 
can safely say that’s how we'd in- 
terpret it,” said one Administration 
official. 
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In midweek the source of the anti- 
war pressure shifted from Congress to 
Hanoi and Paris. Clark Clifford, who 
played a major role in reversing Lyn- 
don Johnson’s bombing policy, an- 
nounced that he had reason to believe 
that if the U.S. would agree to with- 
draw its troops from Viet Nam _ by 
Dec. 31, Hanoi and the National Lib- 
eration Front would agree to release 
all U.S. prisoners within 30 days. The 
plan, Clifford pointed out, contained a 
safeguard: if the Communists did not 
release the approximately 460 U.S. pris- 
oners they are believed to hold, the 
U.S. would not be obligated to with- 
draw its troops. His information, said 
Clifford, came from “contacts in Par- 
is,” but not from “formal” represen- 
tatives of Hanoi or the N.L.F. 

"Ask Them." The Clifford proposal 
was denounced by the White House as 
raising “false hopes” about U.S. war 
prisoners for “domestic political pur- 
poses.” The North Vietnamese, the Ad- 
ministration said, were seeking to “cre- 
ate an appearance of flexibility when 
in fact they remain hard in their pos- 
ture.” In response, Clifford challenged 
the President to instruct U.S. Ambas- 
sador David Bruce to present such a pro- 
posal to the Communists at the Paris 
peace talks, “Ask them,” Clifford said. 

Two other recent developments sug- 
gest that Clifford's information may be 
correct. At a three-hour session two 
weeks ago, the N.L.F.’s deputy negoti- 
ator in Paris, Nguyen Van Tien, told 
Representative Robert Leggett, a Cal- 
ifornia Democrat, that the Viet Cong 
were ready to release their U.S. pris- 
oners if the U.S. would agree to a date 
for withdrawal. Last week Washington 
Post Correspondent Chalmers Roberts 
interviewed Xuan Thuy, chief of Ha- 
noi’s team in Paris. Thuy told Roberts 
that the military issues of U.S. with- 
drawal and the release of prisoners could 
be settled while the Thieu-Ky regime 
was still in power in Saigon, but sug- 
gested that total withdrawal must also in- 
clude stopping all U.S. military aid to 
South Viet Nam. 

Reasonable Chance. The problem is 
that even if Clifford is correct, the for- 
mula would not be acceptable to the 
Nixon Administration at the moment. 
The President has emphasized the plight 
of the war prisoners in recent months, 
but the real issue is the Administration’s 
belief that it must provide the South 
Vietnamese with a “reasonable chance” 
to fend off a Communist takeover—at 
least, in the words of a White House ad- 
viser, for a “decent interval.” Presidential 
Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler said that 
the Clifford plan imposed “a deadline 
so precipitate that it would not give 
the South Vietnamese the opportunity 
to defend themselves and determine their 
own future.” In other words, it is the 
price of the proposal that separates the 
President from Clifford, McGovern, 
Hatfield and the rest, and not the ques- 
tion of whether the Communists are 
ready to make a deal. 
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DETROIT 


Heroin Shooting War 

To the Detroit police, the deaths are 
variations on a theme. Some of the vic- 
tims have been executed, gangland style, 
shot either in the head or the back. 
Some have been kidnapped, tortured 
and beaten to death. Others died suf- 
focated with pillows or with plastic bags 
over their heads. All had one thing in 
common: an affiliation with heroin. 

The horrors of addiction have hit De- 
troit, once relatively heroin-free, with a 
force beyond the usual tragic toll of bro- 
ken lives and deaths by overdose. Since 
last August, there has raged an all-out 
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DETROIT POLICE RAIDING QUARTER HOUSE 
Two thousand shooting galleries. 


war for control of the booming $350 mil- 
lion drug market. So far this year, it 
has claimed 40 lives, an average of one 
every four days. The dead: penny-ante 
pushers and some major dealers grab- 
bing for a larger piece of the action 
and killed by their peers. 

The city today has an_ estimated 
20,000 addicts, most of them black, 
many of them concentrated along ei- 
ther Mack Avenue or Twelfth Street 
on opposite sides of the city. At one 
time, three loosely knit gangs regulated 
the distribution of Detroit's limited drug 
trade. But as the number of black us- 
ers increased, along with the number 
of street pushers, organization began to 
break down. The gangs still control the 
flow of heroin into the city, but once it 
is cut, it is every man for himself. 

Tip Overs. What has evolved, and is 
at the root of the drug war, is a system 
of distribution unique to Detroit. Her- 
oin is peddled not on the street but 
from countless rundown apartments 
known in the drug trade as “quarter 
houses” and “shooting galleries.’’ Quar- 
ter houses act as warehouses, where 
“caps” or bags are sold to owners of 
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shooting galleries, of which some 2,000 
are thought to exist. Along Mack Av- 
enue there are 25 to 30 in one block. 
Drugs bought in galleries must be used 
on the premises so that the seller knows 
the buyer is not an undercover cop. 

All that is needed to go into busi- 
ness is an apartment and an ounce of her- 
oin (average price: $800), easily pur- 
chased at a quarter house. The pusher 
then sells part and gives the rest away 
to addicts in return for their bringing 
in customers. As the number of cus- 
tomers increases, the purity of the her- 
oin is decreased, leading to bigger vol- 
ume and bigger profits for the dealer. 
In less than a year, a diligent pusher 
with a $100-a-week business can be net- 
ting $10,000 a week. What started the 
killings in Detroit was a surfeit of as- 
pirants for $10,000-a-week businesses. 

Detroit police are at an impasse. Un- 
til November of last year, they did lit- 
tle more than harass heroin dealers. 
Standard procedure for closing down a 
dope house then was called a “tip over”: 
acting on tips, the police would raid a 
house without a warrant, demanding 
entry in hopes of scaring the pusher 
into flushing the dope down the toilet 
or tossing it out the window. Many ar- 
rests resulted—9,143 in 1970—but only 
1,500 ever reached trial. 

In November, newly appointed Police 
Commissioner John Nichols changed 
tactics. The 75-man narcotics unit was 
supplemented by an additional 75 un- 
dercover agents, and the police began 
gathering information that would stand 
up in court, Statistically, the new ap- 
proach has been a success, Since No- 
vember, more than 300 quarter houses 
and shooting galleries have been closed, 
and 1,600 arrests have resulted in 1,432 
cases brought to trial. Still, as Ser- 
geant Sam Campbell, chief of the Fifth 
Precinct’s narcotics squad, admits: “We 
haven't begun to control heroin.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
A Lawyer's Brief 


The Nixon Administration confronts 
no more nettlesome domestic issue than 
that of opening the suburbs to minority 
groups and the poor. Caught between de- 
mands from civil rights groups for a 
strong antidiscrimination policy and 
sometimes violent resistance from sub- 
urbanites, top Administration advisers 
debated the legal, political and social 
points at stake for more than eight 
months. The result last week was an 
8,000-word policy statement that spelled 
out once again the President's conser- 
vative philosophy: the Executive Branch 
should move no further nor faster in 
the area of civil rights than the courts 
compel. Thus while Nixon vowed to en- 
force vigorously legislation and Su- 
preme Court rulings already on the 
books, he chose to interpret those laws 
narrowly. He carved out careful dis- 
tinctions between racial and economic 
discrimination and shifted the initiative 
for fair-housing regulation from the Fed- 


eral Government to local communities. 

In many respects, the housing state- 
ment was much like a position paper is- 
sued last year on the schools: a law- 
yer’s brief that emphasized what the 
Executive Branch would not do rather 
than what it would do to break down seg- 
regated housing patterns. On the one 
hand, Nixon asserted that “we will not 
seck to impose economic integration 
upon an existing local jurisdiction. This 
Administration will not attempt to im- 
pose federally assisted housing upon any 
community.” On the other hand, his 
statement also promised: “Racial dis- 
crimination in housing is illegal and 
will not be tolerated. We will not coun- 
tenance any use of economic measures 
as a subterfuge for racial discrimina- 
tion.” But the reality of housing pat- 
terns is not as clear cut as Nixon's fine 
distinctions would indicate; separating 
economic from racial considerations is 
often impossible, and the dual policy an- 
nounced last week is likely to encour- 
age white resistance to open housing. 

Synthesis. The two separate aims pa- 
per over a protracted debate between At- 
torney General John Mitchell and Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Secretary 
George Romney. Romney urged an ac- 
tivist Administration role, calling for 
the development of uniform procedures 
to assure the construction of low-in- 
come housing in the suburbs and urg- 
ing federal intervention in a zoning suit 
against Black Jack, Mo. (Time, April 
26). Mitchell, on the other hand, ar- 
gued that the courts did not require 
such vigorous programs from federal 
agencies. His summation of HUD’s re- 
sponsibilities: “All HUD is is a lending 
agency.” 

The two viewpoints were finally rec- 
onciled by offering, in effect, separate 
definitions for economic and racial dis- 
crimination. Economic considerations 
are not necessarily racially motivated, 
Nixon and Mitchell insisted, and the 
Federal Government should not coerce 
communities into building low-cost 
housing: “We will encourage commu- 
nities to seek and accept well-conceived, 
well-designed, well-managed housing de- 
velopments—always within the commu- 
nity’s capacity to assimilate the families 
who will live in them.” In Black Jack 
and other communities, however, sub- 
urbanites have used much the same lan- 
guage to keep low-income—and mainly 
black—families out, insisting that ex- 
isting public service systems could not 
absorb the new demands for schools 
and for police and fire protection. 

Whatever the suburbs’ rationale for 
exclusiveness, it seems to be working: 
the percentage of blacks in suburban 
areas rose only three-tenths of 1% dur- 
ing the last decade, at a time when 
more than half of the new jobs created 
were beyond the central-city cores. What 
is needed for both cities and suburbs is 
a balanced approach toward jobs and 
housing that complements rather than 
undermines the economic health of the 
entire metropolitan area. 
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ARMED FORCES 


Nation-Mending at Home 

Like the disciplined, daredevil corps 
of °60s prose and ballad, the Special 
Forces, or Green Beret, teams slipped 
quietly into the countryside miles from 
their base. Soon the Berets, many of 
them veterans of countless similar op- 
erations in Montagnard villages in the 
mountains of South Viet Nam, were 
moving among the natives, ministering 
to the sick, refurbishing schools, teach- 
ing preventive hygiene and first aid. In 
many ways it was a textbook exercise, ex- 
cept that the locale was not Viet Nam 
but two poverty-stricken counties in ru- 
ral North Carolina. 

This kind of civic action at home 
has not been an Army practice in the 
past, even though the Green Berets made 
their reputation by doing just that 
—along with more dramatic feats of 





how much better to do the same thing 
in the Army’s backyard as part of reg- 
ular training for their primary role as a 
topnotch fighting force. 

The result was Project Nation-Build- 
ing, perhaps better called nation-mend- 
ing, or simply domestic action. By any 
name, it is a very tentative experiment, 
essentially a pilot project, but one that 
so far has gone remarkably well. Since 
the project's first action teams entered 
Hoke and Anson counties this January, 
Special Forces men and various units 
of the 82nd Airborne Division stationed 
at Fort Bragg have been quietly en- 
gaged there, and more recently in South 
Carolina and Montana. Their mission 
may well lead to a new role for the Be- 
rets in the Army of the *70s. 

Tolson, at the time commanding gen- 
eral at Bragg, picked the initial two coun- 
ties for their proximity as well as for 
their poverty. Immediately south of 
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counterinsurgency—in Viet Nam and 
other underdeveloped nations round the 
world. But the Berets’ luster has been 
dimmed by scandal, the war backlash 
and the withdrawal of the last remain- 
ing Special Forces units from Viet Nam 
last February. From a wartime peak 
strength of 9,000 men, the Green Beret 
force has been whittled down to 6,000. 
Consequently, two pressing concerns 
within the corps have been how to san- 
itize its image, and what will be the 
role of those Special Forces based in 
the U.S. 

Lieut. General John J. Tolson III, 
now deputy commander of the U.S. 
Continental Army, last year came up 
with a notion that may well provide 
the answer. Why not apply the skills of 
such specialized units as the Green Be- 
rets where they are most needed—at 
home? If Green Beret civic action teams 
in Viet Nam could combat sores, hu- 
man parasites, rats, venereal diseases 
and other miseries, Tolson reasoned, 
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Bragg, Hoke County has only two doc- 
tors (both in private practice) for 16,436 
people—compared with a national ra- 
tio of | to 650—one dentist and a tu- 
berculosis rate four times higher than 
the state average. More than half its res- 
idents are either black or Lumbee In- 
dian. Anson County, some 60 miles to 
the west, is only slightly better off 
medically. 

"| Am a Rat." Among the first na- 
tion menders into Hoke County were a 
doctor, Captain George Reavell, and 
five medics, including Green Beret Mas- 
ter Sergeant Jesse Black, a career sol- 
dier with 19 years in the service, in- 
cluding four in Viet Nam. The ground 
rules were strict: the medics could not 
act as doctors, even though Special Forc- 
es medics are so highly trained that 
they can perform amputations. All med- 
ical equipment was supplied by state, 
local and private agencies. 

While the other medics usually re- 
main in the health center assisting Reav- 


ell and the clinic’s one county-supplied 
nurse, Black roams the back country 
roads as a “point man,” watching for tell- 
tale signs of sickness, lecturing families 
on how to guard against hookworm, 
which afflicts some 30% of Hoke’s chil- 
dren, and distributing health pamphlets. 
“T am a rat, I am your enemy, I carry 
germs that make people sick,” begins 
one. There are others on prenatal care, 
family planning and hygiene. 

When he returns, Black discusses the 
cases he has seen with Reavell, who 
then decides whether treatment seems 
warranted. Reavell is the spark plug of 
the health center program. His practice 
runs the gamut of public health care 
—TB skin tests, immunizations, pre- 
school exams, impetigo, cuts, prenatal 
care, venereal disease, chest X rays and 
family planning. 

Socialized Medicine? Like their 
counterparts in Hoke, the two medics 
in Anson County do not prescribe drugs, 
but assist the nurses in whatever needs 
to be done—blood tests, immunizations, 
urinalyses, paper work. The remaining 
twelve members of the unit work at a va- 
riety of different tasks, clearing out 
clogged, mosquito-infested ditches, re- 
pairing dilapidated public buildings and 
teaching gym classes in the local schools. 

Response to the Green Berets in Hoke 
and Anson has been more than fa- 
vorable; to the residents and their hard- 
pressed medical and school personnel, 
the military presence has been wholly be- 
nevolent. Says Dr. Riley Jordan, one 
of Hoke’s two private physicians: “They 
are serving a tremendous local need. A 
lot of people are being seen who 
wouldn't otherwise be seen.” 

The success of the projects has also 
converted some reluctant Berets, One 
was Lieut. Colonel Bill Robinson, a 
tough man who was operations officer 
for the Son Tay prison-camp raid into 
North Viet Nam. He admits that he 
was dead set against turning his troop- 
ers into community helpers, but has 
come round to see that “with this civic 
action thing, we're just using our tal- 
ents in a different way.” 

The question now is whether the 
Army will make the Bragg initiative a na- 
tionwide program. At the moment the 
Department of Defense is fretting over 
the potential for trouble if it gives the ex- 
periment its official blessing. Will the 
American Medical Association cry “so- 
cialized medicine”? Will contractors and 
laborers complain that the program is 
taking jobs away from them? 

The program has the backing of Army 
Chief of Staff William Westmoreland; 
an overall evaluation has been scheduled 
for this July. Perhaps more significantly, 
two more Green Beret teams were sent 
out in the field last month, this time 
crossing state borders. One twelve-man 
team is currently in the hamlet of Glenn 
Springs, S.C., 13 miles southeast of 
Spartanburg; and a 26-man unit is run- 
ning a project at Lame Deer on the 
Tongue River Indian Reservation, home 
of the Northern Cheyenne, in Montana. 
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Some women can drive a man to drink. 
Shecan ndo just the opposite. 
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She doesn’t look at all extraordinary, does 
she? A typical schoolmarm, you might guess. 
Or just somebody’s Aunt Mary. 

Nevertheless, you’d have a hard time con- 
vincing some people from Missouri that she’s 
not some sort of guardian angel. 





To them, her work can sometimes mean 
the difference between being happy and being 
miserable. Between feeling cared about and 
feeling alone. Between winning and losing 
their fight against one of the most under- 
rated diseases in America. 

From her office at the Mid-Missouri Mental 
Health Center, a state clinic in Columbia, she 
makes follow-up-therapy phone calls (“phone 
visits,’ she calls them) to more than 60 former 
patients of the Center’s alcoholism treatment 
program. 

Encouraging them. Advising. Sympathiz- 
ing. Sometimes even scolding. But most of 
the time, just being an understanding friend 
during a time of crisis. 

Andjust what dowe have todowithall this? 

Aside from providing a WATS line—a spe- 
cial bulk rate that saves the Center hundreds 
of dollars a month on long-distance therapy 
calls—absolutely nothing. 

We just thought that in an age of big busi- 
ness, big medicine, big everything —it’d be 
nice to call attention to the tremendous work 
one little lady is doing. 

With just a warm heart. 

And one of our telephones. 
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This car is loaded with reasons why it 
shouldn't be under $1800. 
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. Thick, wall-to-wall nylon 


carpeting. 


. Whitewall tires. 

. Tinted windshield. 

. Anti-rust undersealant. 
. Fully reclining and 


adjustable bucket seats. 


. Sealed lubrication system 


(no chassis lubes ever). 


. Up to 28 miles a gallon. 
. Up to 94 miles per hour. 


Lined trunk. 

Armrests front and rear. 
Full wheel covers. 

Unit body construction. 


13. Flo-thru ventilation. 

14. Front disc brakes. 

15. Five-bearing crankshaft. 

16. Bumper guards. 

17. Vinyl interior. 

18. Trip mileage meter. 

19. 73 horsepower engine. 

20. 161.4 inches in length. 
59.3 inches in width. 

21.Can of touch-up paint. 

22. Glove box. 

23. Tool kit. 

24. Windshield washer. 

25. Cigarette lighter. 

26. Dome light. 

27. 4-speed synchromesh 
transmission. 

28. Curved side windows. 

29. Parcel shelf. 

30. 30-foot turning circle. 


31. Swing-out side rear 
windows. 
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Everything you've just read is 


in 
$1 


. Double edge keys (go in 
either way). 

. Anti-freeze. 

. 2-barrel carburetor. 

. Heavy-duty battery. 

. 3-point front safety belts. 


. Spare tire recessed in trunk. 


. Passenger assist grip. 
. Coat hooks. 


cluded in the price of the 
798* Toyota Corolla. 


TOYOTA 


We're quality oriented 
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The Bengali Refugees: A Surfeit of Woe 


CYCLONE that killed as many as 
500,000 people. A civil war that 
claimed perhaps 200,000 more. An ex- 
odus that already totals 5,000,000 and 
is still growing. A cholera epidemic that 
has barely begun, yet has already taken 
some 5,000 lives. It is an almost bib- 
lical catalogue of woe, rivaling if not sur- 
passing the plagues visited upon the 
Egyptians of Mosaic days. And yet it 
is virtually certain that the list will 
grow even longer for the bedeviled peo- 
ple of East Pakistan. Last week, as 
fresh waves of refugees poured across 
the Indian border at the rate of 100,000 
a day, they brought tales of pogrom 
against Hindus by the predominantly 
Moslem Pakistanis. And over the stink- 
ing, teeming refugee camps that scar 
the border areas of five Indian states hov- 
ered the growing threat of famine and 
pestilence 
The first onrush of refugees followed 
the outburst of civil war in March, 
when West Pakistan decided to crush 
East Pakistan's drive for Bangla Desh 
(an independent Bengali State). Imme- 
diately after fighting broke out between 
the fierce Pathans and Punjabis of the 
Pakistani army and the Bengali liber- 
ation forces, 1,500,000 terrified East 
Pakistanis—Moslems and Hindus alike 
—crossed into the Indian states of West 
Bengal, Tripura, Assam, Meghalaya and 
Bihar. Now the escapees are mostly 
Hindu, and they bring tales of torture, 
rape and massacre According to the 
new arrivals, the Pakistani government 
is blaming the 10 million Hindus of 
East Pakistan (population 78 million) 
for being the principal supporters of 
the now-outlawed Awami League of 





Sheik Mujibur Rahman. The Hindus 
did in fact overwhelmingly support “Mu- 
jib,” who at last word was under house 
arrest in Karachi, the principal city of 
West Pakistan. But so did the Mos- 
lems, for the Awami League won 167 
of the 169 seats at stake in East Pak- 
istan during last December's elections. 
But the Hindus, because they are a mi- 
nority, are an easier target. 

Battered to Death. A Hindu build- 
ing contractor told of how Pakistani 
troops at a tea estate asked people whom 
they voted for in the election. “They 
shot 200 who admitted voting for the 
Awami League.” In a hospital in Agar- 
tala, Indian doctors reported that a num- 
ber of the refugees came in badly burned. 
The doctors explained that the refugees 
were shoved into huts by Pak army 
men, who then set the huts on fire. The 
hospital has also treated 370 men, wom- 
en and children for bullet wounds, 27 
of whom died. 

In the refugee camp at Patrapole on 
the West Bengal-East Pakistan border, 
a 16-year-old Bengali girl recalled how 
she and her parents were in bed “when 
we heard the tread of feet outside. 
The door burst open and several sol- 
diers entered, They pointed their bay- 
onets at the three of us and before my 
eyes killed my mother and father—bat- 
tering them to death with the butts of 
their rifles. They flung me on the floor, 
and three of them raped me.” Another 
teen-age girl in a Tripura camp told 
how she was raped by 13 West Paki- 
stani soldiers before escaping. Other 
girls have reportedly been taken from 
fleeing families to be sold as prostitutes 
to the soldiers, particularly if their fa- 
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Models for Goya's Disasters of War, 


thers could not pay a ransom for them. 

According to an official who has 
toured the border, Pakistani troops and 
their anti-Hindu supporters are demand- 
ing $140 a person before letting family 
members leave East Pakistan. Lacking 
only $25 of the ransom for his wife, 
one man pleaded: “Beat me for the 
rest.” They let his wife go after he was 
beaten on the temple with a bamboo 
stick until he lost an eye. 

Those who manage to escape could 
be models for Goya's Disasters of War. 
The lucky ones get into already over- 
filled tent camps that reek of caustic 
soda disinfectant and human excrement, 
and are ankle deep in filthy water from 
the first monsoons. Most huddle under 
trees or bushes trying to avoid the heavy 
rains. Some find cramped quarters on 
the verandas of now closed schoolhouses 
Others near Calcutta have found large 
open drainpipes to live in. Around them 
is always the stench of garbage, pol- 
luted water, sickness and death. 

Token Cremation. The polluted drink- 
ing water, the lack of sanitation and 
the officials’ inability to inoculate the 
millions of refugees have contributed 
to the spread of cholera, particularly in 
West Bengal. A bacterial disease com- 
mon to India and Pakistan, cholera caus- 
es severe vomiting and diarrhea, which 
bring dehydration and death. Those af- 
flicted can usually be saved by replen- 
ishing the bodily fluids through intra- 
venous injections or drinking large doses 
of a solution of salts, baking soda and 
glucose. But the flood of refugees 1s 
just too great to be handled by be- 
leaguered medical teams. 

The roads the refugees travel 
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MOTHER WATCHING HER CHILD DIE OF CHOLERA 
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REFUGEE & HIS DEAD CHILD 
And now the threat of famine. 


littered not only with clothes and dis- 
carded household goods, but with bod- 
ies of cholera victims left by those too 
frightened of the disease to bury their 
own dead. Although Hindus practice cre- 
mation, many of the bodies are merely 
singed with two burning sticks and then 
left for the hovering vultures or wild 
dogs to pick apart. Even when the corps- 
es are buried, they are often dug up by 
carrion eaters. Police have their hands 
full trying to prevent refugees from toss- 
ing corpses into the rivers. In the over- 
crowded hospitals, the sick and dying are 
jammed together on the floor, and the 
dead continue to lie among the living for 
hours before the overworked hospital 
staffs can cart the bodies off. 

At one of West Bengal’s overflowing 
health centers, a 45-year-old rice farm- 
er watched his infant son continue to 
suckle after his mother had died of chol- 
era. “My wife is dead,” the man said 
numbly. “Three of my children are dead. 
What else can happen?” With the ref- 
ugees spreading through the Indian 
states, carrying the disease with them, 
the epidemic could rapidly afflict hun- 
dreds of thousands of Indians. For this 
reason, Indian authorities are trying to 
prevent the East Pakistanis from en- 
tering Calcutta, where uncounted mil- 
lions already live on the streets in squal- 
id conditions that guarantee an annual 
cholera epidemic there. 

Unbalanced Exchange. While India 
has temporarily accepted the refugees 
and is doing its best to help them, the 
government of Indira Gandhi sees only 
economic and political disaster in the 
massive influx of impoverished peoples. 
The refugee problem has chronically 
troubled India since the August 1947 
partition of the subcontinent into India 
and Pakistan. In northern India there 
was a fairly balanced exchange, with 
6,000,000 Moslems fleeing to Pakistan 
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and 6,500,000 Hindus and Sikhs enter- 
ing India. But since partition, 4,300,000 
Hindus from East Pakistan have fled to 
India, for the most part into West Ben- 
gal. There has been no comparable flight 
of Moslems. This imbalance has created 
the social, political and economic prob- 
lems that have plagued the state and 
turned its capital, Calcutta, into a sink- 
hole of human misery. 

The cost of feeding and attempting 
to house the refugees is currently 
$1,330,000 a day—an expense that Mrs. 
Gandhi's government can ill afford if it 
is going to fulfill the campaign promise 
of garibi hatao (eradicate poverty) made 
last March. The food required by the ref- 
ugees is rapidly depleting existing food 
stockpiles, and threatens to create a fam- 
ine for the Indians themselves. The ref- 
ugees are also taking work away from 
the Indians; in West Bengal, refugee 
peasants are hiring out as agricultural 
labor for a quarter of the wages local 
labor is paid. 

No Room. Faced with these problems, 
the Indian government calls the ref- 
ugees “evacuees” or “escapees” and 
hopes for their return to their home- 
land. “Being a poor country ourselves,” 
Mrs. Gandhi told refugees at a camp 
in eastern India, “we cannot afford to 
keep you here forever, even if we wished 
to do so.’ Their return to their home- 
land is not likely in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, with the pogrom under way in 
East Pakistan and the probability of a 
protracted guerrilla war there. Moreover, 
because of the war and the exodus, the 
planting of crops in East Pakistan was 
at a disastrously low level before the 
rains began. Famine is almost certain 
to strike, and when it does, millions 
more will pack their modest belongings 
and seek refuge in a country that has 
no room for them. 





DIPLOMACY 
Shopping List for Peking 


The document ran for ten pages, sin- 
gle-spaced, and contained nothing but 
lists of items broken down into 142 cat- 
egories. Yet when it was released by 
the White House last week, it spoke el- 
oquently of the extent to which the 
U.S. is willing to move toward a re- 
laxation of Sino-American relations. 
The catalogue of items that American 
businessmen may sell to Peking with- 
out Washington's approval—some 1,000 
in all—represents an end to the 21-year- 
old U.S. prohibition against direct trade 
with Communist-ruled China. 

The American shopping list is a fol- 
low-up to last April’s flurry of Ping 
Pong diplomacy. At that time, while 
the Chinese played host to the U.S. 
table tennis team in Peking, President 
Nixon announced a series of trade and 
travel concessions. He also promised to 
allow U.S. businessmen to sell non- 
strategic goods to China. For five weeks 
a special team from the State, Trea- 
sury, Commerce, Agriculture and De- 
fense departments worked to compile a 
master list. For three weeks after that, 
Under Secretaries from each depart- 
ment, along with National Security Ad- 
viser Henry Kissinger, reviewed it item 
by item. The list was personally ap- 
proved by President Nixon before it 
was made public. 

Up the Yangtze. American business- 
men may now sell to China a wide va- 
riety of goods. If the Chinese have the 
cash—and inclination—they will be able 
to plow their fields with American farm 
tractors, use U.S.-made fertilizers, pes- 
ticides and insecticides and even im- 
port American livestock for breeding 
purposes, They can equip their offices 
with U.S.-made desks, typewriters, check 








“Good morning, sir, | represent the Handy-Dandy 
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writers, telephones and simple calcu- 
lators, outfit their factories with Amer- 
ican forklift vehicles and a wide as- 
sortment of U.S. machinery. 

The Chinese will be able to use U.S. 
medical instruments and American- 
made road rollers and pavers, drive 
U.S. passenger cars and motor scooters, 
or cruise up the Yangtze in boats pow- 
ered by American outboard motors. Chi- 
nese housewives will be able, if their 
government does not deem it too de- 
cadent, to whip up sweet cakes with 
U.S.-made mixers and enjoy the mar- 
vels of American household appliances. 
Chinese office buildings and department 
stores will be able to install American el- 
evators, escalators, furnaces and air-con- 
ditioning equipment. In a bid for U.S. 
grain sales to China, Nixon annulled 
the old “50% clause,” which in the 
past has discouraged U.S. wheat sales to 
Communist countries by forcing Amer- 
ican growers to ship at least half of 
their goods in high-priced, noncompet- 
itive U.S. ships. 

Eager to Develop. Despite its con- 
siderable length, the China list is not 
as inclusive as the one that applies to 
the Soviet Union. American  business- 
men are still forbidden to sell to Rus- 
sia a number of highly advanced items 
such as third-generation computers and 
advanced petrochemical plants. But they 
can sell the Soviets fairly sophisticated 
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CARTOONIST’S VIEW OF CHINESE PREMIUM 


electronic calculating machines and ad- 
vanced industrial chemicals and tools, 
like high-speed welding devices. The rea- 
son is that the Soviet Union is far 
more technologically advanced than Chi- 
na, so the U.S, is not selling Moscow 
any significant research-and-develop- 
ment knowledge that it does not al- 
ready possess. For their part, the Chi- 
nese, who are eager to develop their 
technological abilities, would most like- 


Mao’s New America Watcher 


HEN the Great Proletarian Rev- 

olution burst over Communist 
China, Peking recalled all but one of 
its 42 ambassadors. The lone exception 
was Huang Hua, then Peking’s man 
in Cairo. His dedication to Communism 
and his diplomatic acumen in directing 
China’s relations with all of Africa 
and the Middle East had obviously 
earned the confidence and respect of 
China’s leaders, even in a period when 
they were not inclined to trust many 
people. 

Thus it was natural that when Pe- 
king began dismantling the wall of iso- 
lation erected during the Cultural Rev- 
olution, Huang Hua (Yellow Flower) 
was named to head one of China's 
most sensitive foreign posts, the new em- 
bassy in Canada. When Huang, 58, ar- 
rives in Ottawa some time in the next 
few weeks, he will become the Com- 
munist government's first ambassador 
in North America. 

— 

Huang’s fluent, Oxford-accented Eng- 
lish and quick wit have impressed West- 
erners. One Canadian diplomat describes 
him as “less stereotyped than most of 
his colleagues, who usually speak like ed- 
itorials in a Peking daily.” Moreover, 
he possesses an asset that is rare among 
Chinese diplomats: experience in dealing 
with Americans. This especially qualifies 
him for the “America watching” that is 
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likely to be among his most important 
tasks in Canada. 

Huang’s contact with Americans dates 
from the mid-1930s, when he studied at 
U.S.-supported Yenching University in 
Peking. In 1944, he served as a Commu- 
nist liaison officer to the U.S. military 
mission in Yenan. There he charmed 
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HUANG AT PANMUNJOM PEACE TALKS 








ly only be interested in U.S.-made prod- 
ucts if they could buy advanced ma- 
chinery and other equipment. They 
can already buy nearly all the man- 
ufactured goods on the U.S. list from 
Japanese suppliers—and probably. at 
lower prices. 

Drawing Distinctions. U.S. planners 
tried to make the Chinese and Soviet 
lists as identical as possible. They knew 
that even the slightest disparity would of- 
fend Peking and buttress Chinese sus- 
picion that the U.S. and Russia are 
partners in a conspiracy to keep China 
economically and militarily weak. At 
present, Sino-American trade amounts 
to only about $3.5 million in indirect 
deals mainly for chemicals and diesel en- 
gines, Chinese trade officials in Hong 
Kong have told U.S. businessmen that 
they do not expect any significant in- 
crease in U.S.-China trade until the po- 
litical problems, notably Taiwan, are 
solved, 

Meanwhile, China’s leaders continue 
to draw a sharp distinction between the 
“friendly American people” and the 
“fascist, imperialist Nixon government.” 
Premier Chou En-lai, the architect of Pe- 
King’s exercise in Ping Pong diplomacy, 
has told several recent visitors that there 
has been “no thaw” at the governmental 
level. Although the new trade list is clear- 
ly a step forward, no one expects a 
quick change in that chilly situation. 


Americans with his affability—as well as 
his ability to win at Monopoly. 

Considerably less charmed were the 
Americans who faced him nine years 
later across the table at the Korean 
truce talks in Panmunjom, where Huang 
led the Chinese delegation. He refused 
to speak English, would not shake hands 
with the American delegates and in- 
terminably denounced them as “cap- 
italist crooks, rapists, thieves, robbers 
of widows.” At one session, his mar- 
athon attacks became so insulting that 
Arthur Dean, chief American negotiator, 
gathered up his papers and stalked out 
of the conference room. One American 
participant recalls: “Huang Hua was 
quite stunned. He cried ‘Come back!’ 
That was the only time I heard him 
use English.” 

° 

In Canada, Huang faces the most dif- 
ficult challenge of his career. His read- 
ing of the American scene and _ the 
reports he cables to Peking will strong- 
ly influence Chinese policy toward the 
U.S. at a particularly delicate moment 

Accompanied by a Chinese cook and 
his wife, a diplomat who has served in 
the Foreign Ministry, Huang and his staff 
of 14 will work from the top floor of Ot- 
tawa’s posh Juliana Apartments. From 
there, he will have a fine view of the Ca- 
nadian Parliament, the Ottawa River and 
the Gatineau Hills. But the view that is 
likely to interest him most will be the one 
he gets—from the press, TV and assort- 
ed visitors—of the U.S. 
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Hanoi’s Rainy-Season Surge 


age some cosmic drum roll, the rum- 
ble of thunder accompanied the wild 
winds and torrential rains that swept 
across most of Indochina last week, her- 
alding the advent of the southwesterly 
monsoon. From the air, thousands of 
acres of paddyland glistened in the in- 
frequent sunshine like a vast mirror. 
By the time the storms abate in Oc- 
tober they will have dumped up to 150 
inches of rain on the region, turning 
the ground into a muddy sponge and 
swelling the majestic Mekong River to 
flood stage as it courses through Laos, 
Cambodia and South Viet Nam. 

With roads washed out, bogging down 
allied and Communist troops alike, and 
with low ceilings grounding helicopters 
and jets much of the time, the mon- 
soon has traditionally brought a wel- 
come respite to Indochina’s battlefields. 
On the U.S. side, a slowdown in activ- 
ity was already evident at the begin- 
ning of the month as the withdrawal 
proceeded; in the week ending June 5, 
American fatalities fell to 19, the low- 
est seven-day toll since October 1965. 
Yet U.S. officials in Saigon are par- 
ticularly concerned as the monsoon sea- 
son begins this year. In selected areas, 
Communist troops are not only main- 
taining the pressure but, despite the 
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rains, seem intent on increasing it. 

Though the Communists control very 
little territory in South Viet Nam, dur- 
ing the past year they have dramatically 
expanded their control over parts of Laos 
and Cambodia. In fact, the North Viet- 
namese army (NVA) now controls more 
real estate on the borders of Viet Nam 
than ever before. From the Sino-Laotian 
frontier in the north to the tiny cross- 
roads town of Snuol in the south, Ha- 
noi’s troops are masters of an area that 
measures 840 miles long and 250 miles 
wide at its broadest point (see map). 

Traction for Trucks. This assures the 
Communists of access to the Mekong 
and, most important, provides security 
for the Ho Chi Minh Trail. Although 
ARVN (Army of the Republic of Viet 
Nam) troops, with U.S. air support, in- 
flicted considerable damage during the 
Lam Son 719 thrust into Laos and made 
parts of the trail unusable, the Commu- 
nists reacted by simply moving the key 
supply network westward and widening 
it in the bargain. Thus, in recent weeks, 
Communist activity along the trail has 
been running at twice the normal rate. 
U.S. aerial reconnaissance has revealed 
piles of bamboo and mounds of gravel at 
many points along the route, indicating 
that the Communists hope to provide 
traction for supply trucks no matter how 
muddy the going gets. 

To improve security for the trail, the 
Communists last month pushed the Lao- 
tian army completely off the strategic 
Bolovens Plateau, deep in southern Laos. 
Possession of the plateau not only gives 
the NVA control of the heights overlook- 
ing the Ho Chi Minh Trail, but also of a 
landscape so wild that a full division can 
assemble there without being spotted 
from the air. Secking to further improve 
their supply network, the Communists 
continue to battle along Route 23. 

High-Level Dismay. At the same time, 
the Communists have renewed their 
pressure on Cambodia. Three crack NVA 
regiments last week tangled with elite 
Cambodian troops for control of the Vi- 
hear Suor marshes on the east bank of 
the Mekong, which are the key to the 
eastern defenses of Phnom-Penh. In the 
Cambodian capital, a mere dozen miles 
away, residents could hear the fighting. 
While the Communists appear to have 
no interest in toppling Phnom-Penh, they 
want.control of the marshes to increase 
their flexibility in responding to po- 
tential ARVN attacks. 

The North Vietnamese have already 
gained control of Snuol at the far south- 
ern terminus of the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 
In the course of five days of fighting, 
they mauled an ARVN task force of 
4,000 holding the town, forcing it into 
a disorderly retreat. Saigon insists that 
it had long planned to leave Snuol 
once the rains began, yet there is plen- 
ty of evidence that ARVN departed with 
embarrassing haste. It left behind no 
fewer than 72 vehicles—including tanks, 





SOUTH VIETNAMESE INFANTRY 
New threats where the war's 


armored personnel carriers and trucks 
—and eleven artillery pieces. The U.S. 
Air Force had to bomb the abandoned 
but still functioning weapons lest they 
fall into enemy hands. 

By official reports the battle cost ARVN 
about 800 dead, wounded and missing; 
the Communists claim that the figure is 
almost twice as high. Saigon reports 
that with U.S. air support, its troops in- 
flicted 4,500 casualties on the enemy. 
Yet as a result of the performance in 
Snuol, there was enough high-level dis- 
may in Saigon that the task force com- 
mander, Brigadier General Nguyen Van 
Hieu, was relieved of his command. 

Most threatening, perhaps, is the in- 
creasing level of enemy activity in the 
northern part of South Viet Nam, the 
one part of the country where the rainy 
season has just ended, Taking advantage 
of the partial vacuum created by the de- 
parture of the U.S. Marines, the North 
Vietnamese are creeping back into 
Quang Tri province, just below the DMZ 
(Demilitarized Zone). Their repair of 
long unused road and river infiltration 
routes directly through the DMZ bodes ill 
for northern I Corps, always a vulnerable 
area and the scene of the war's bloodiest 
battles. Already Vietnamese have begun 
fleeing from the countryside into Da- 
nang, fearful that rural security will van- 
ish when the American troops do. 

No Panic. Ever since the Nixon Ad- 
ministration announced its Vietnamiza- 
tion and withdrawal program two years 
ago, the nightmare of U.S. commanders 
has been that the enemy would wait 
until American troops are reduced to a 
level of combat ineffectiveness and then 
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NEAR A SHAU VALLEY 
bloodiest battles were fought. 


launch a major offensive against the ex- 
posed ARVN forces. The unusual activ- 
ity of the Communists, together with 
fresh evidence that they are currently re- 
cruiting extra manpower in North Viet 
Nam, hints at such a plan. They might 
even decide to come straight down 
through the DMZ. When? Politically, 
the ideal time could be somewhere be- 
tween October, when Saigon holds its 
presidential election, and April, when 
the campaigning intensifies for the 1972 
U.S. balloting. 

Litmus Test. Once launched, however, 
the offensive is not certain of success. 
The Communist position has its weak- 
nesses. Hanoi's Laotian and Cambodian 
holdings are very sparsely populated. 
In South Viet Nam the Communists 
hold nothing but such desolate regions 
as portions of the U Minh Forest and 
the A Shau Valley. The heavily pop- 
ulated and strategically important Me- 
kong Delta and the eleven provinces 
around Saigon face no substantial mil- 
itary danger. While ARVN troops have 
performed disappointingly in some re- 
cent battles in Cambodia and Laos, the 
litmus test of the Vietnamization pro- 
gram is how they will defend them- 
selves inside South Viet Nam. 

There the record is more impressive 
—so much so that a senior State De- 
partment official who recently returned 
from Viet Nam is convinced that the re- 
duction of U.S. forces to a bare min- 
imum would not involve prohibitive 
risks. He even maintains that Saigon is 
ready to accept, without panicking, an 
announcement of a specific withdrawal 
date for American forces. 
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SOVIET UNION 
God Is Upper-Case 


This book cannot now be published 
in our homeland except in Samizdat* be- 
cause of objections by censors that are 
inconceivable to the normal human mind 
and also because it would be necessary 
to write the word God in lower-case. 1 
cannot bow down to such a humiliation, 


So writes Nobel-prizewinning Nov- 
elist Alexander Solzhenitsyn in a post- 
script to his new novel, August 1914, 
which was published last week in Rus- 
sian by the small YMCA Press in Paris. 
It is the only one of his books, aside 
from One Day in the Life of Ivan De- 
nisovich, that Solzhenitsyn has agreed 
to have published in the West. 

Ever since he completed August 1914 
in October 1970, Solzhenitsyn has been 
trying to have it published in the So- 
viet Union. Despite the fact that all his 
major works except One Day have been 
banned in Russia, he felt that there 
was some hope for the new novel; un- 
like the other books, it does not center 
on the crimes of Stalinism, which by im- 
plication embarrass Soviet leaders who 
came to prominence under the old ty- 
rant. Nonetheless, Soviet censors raised 
many objections. They even insisted, as 
Solzhenitsyn points out in the postscript, 
that the word God be printed in lower- 
case but that KGB (the secret police) 
be printed in capitals. 

When Solzhenitsyn learned that a 
copy of the novel had made its way to 
the West, he got in touch with his Zu- 
rich lawyer, Fritz Heeb. He wanted to 
avoid what had happened to his other 
books: Western publishers scrambled to 


Literally, self-publishing—the clandestine re- 
typing and circulation of forbidden literary 
documents. 
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print competing editions, often in ex- 
ecrable translations. To establish copy- 
right in Solzhenitsyn's name in France, 


Heeb quietly authorized the small 
YMCA Press (so named because it was 
founded by a member of the association, 
Dr. John Mott, in 1921) to publish Au- 
gust 1914 in Russian. 

Veiled Criticism. The novel is the 
first part of a trilogy on a subject that 
has haunted Solzhenitsyn all his life: 
Russia's role in the war against Ger- 
many in 1914. The work is intended as 
a memorial to his father, an artillery of- 
ficer in the Czarist army who partic- 
ipated in the disastrous battle of Tan- 
nenberg in East Prussia in August 1914, 
As an artillery captain in World War 
II, Solzhenitsyn passed through Tan- 
nenberg, but he was not around to 
savor the eventual Russian victory. In 
February 1945, Solzhenitsyn was ar- 
rested for writing barely veiled criticism 
of Stalin in letters to a friend, and sen- 
tenced to eight years’ imprisonment. 
During that time, he developed and over- 
came cancer. Solzhenitsyn's greatest fear 
is that he will be prevented from fin- 
ishing the trilogy—either by a recurrence 
of cancer or by the Soviet authorities. 

Even as Solzhenitsyn's latest book ap- 
peared in the West, another Russian writ- 
er, imprisoned for publishing articles 
and stories abroad (On Socialist Re- 
alism, The Trial Begins), was released 
from a Soviet labor camp. In late 1966, 
Andrei Sinyavsky, now 46, was sen- 
tenced to seven years at hard labor for 
“anti-Soviet slander,” while Fellow 
Writer Yuli Daniel was given five years 
on the same charge. Daniel was re- 
leased last year after serving his full sen- 
tence, but Sinyavsky was set free 20 
months early for good behavior. Even 
so, he was banned for two more years 
from returning to Moscow. 


TRANSWORLD FEATURE 


SOLZHENITSYN (1970) 


Fears of not being able to finish. 
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Middle East: Israel's Other War 


INCE the Middle East cease-fire went 

into force last August, Israel has en- 
joyed a rare interregnum of peace. Thus 
it came as a shock to Israelis when Pre- 
mier Golda Meir recently warned them 
to brace for quite another kind of war, 
“an internal war that would be rooted 
in social problems and would be more 
frightening than any war on the bor- 
ders.” Israel's Premier was alerting her 
3,000,000 citizens to domestic crises that 
have been deliberately set aside during 
the 23 years since independence, while 
Israel concentrated on securing its bor- 
ders, Now, with the cease-fire ten months 
old and holding, the first skirmishes are 
being fought in the internal war that 
Golda prophesied. 

Much of the difficulty grows out of 
the fact that Israel is not really one Jew- 
ish nation but an uncertain amalgam 
of Ashkenazic (European) and Sephar- 
dic (Oriental) Jews. The Sephardim (lit- 
erally “Spaniards,” though most are 
from North Africa or Asia) represent al- 
most 65% of the Jewish population. 
The generally better-educated Ashken- 
azim (“Germans,” in Old Hebrew), many 
of them descendants of the Polish and 
Russian Jews who founded Israel, rule 
the country. The Sephardim feel dis- 
criminated against because of their cul- 
tural shortcomings. Only 3% of all top 
government officials and 20% of the 
Knesset, or Parliament, are Sephardim. 
In the 18-man Cabinet, only Iraqi-born 
Police Minister Shlomo Hillel is from 
an Arab-speaking country. Fully 60% 
of Sephardic children drop out of high 
school; at the college level, 95% of the 
student population are Ashkenazim. 

Such statistics invite a protest move- 
ment, and it fell to a long-haired, slim, in- 
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ISRAELIS IN PANTHER DEMONSTRATION 
A growing gap. 
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tense youth named Saadya Marciano, 
20, to organize it. Born in Marseille 
while his wandering father was in tran- 
sit from Morocco to Israel, Saadya is 
one of nine children and a product of 
a Jerusalem slum called Musrara. He en- 
tered the army at 18, spent nearly half 
his seven months of service in jail, and 
was finally discharged as unfit. Since 
then, unable to get a job because of his 
service record, he has spent his time 
idling with other Arab-speaking Sephar- 
dic youths in Musrara, and he has been 
picked up by police on suspicion of var- 
ious crimes. 

“One night,” Saadya told Time Cor- 
respondent Marlin Levin last week, “we 
were sitting around in the room of my 
friend Charley Biton when we decided 
to form an organization. I suggested 
the name Black Panthers. We asked 
the police for a permit to demonstrate 
against lousy housing conditions. The 
police helped us a lot: they locked us 
up when we said we were going to dem- 
onstrate without a permit.” 

The demonstration was held anyway 
earlier this spring and, though police 
soon broke it up, Israelis were jolted by 
the sight of Jew fighting Jew. Since the 
first protest, the Panthers (“Madison Av- 
enue couldn't have picked a_ better 
name,” says Jerusalem Mayor Teddy 
Kollek) claim that they have signed up 
9,000 members. 

Three Fronts. The Panthers have 
helped spark a long-overdue debate in Is- 
rael on the problems that bloom with 
peace. It was Police Minister Hillel, the 
Iraqi Jew who made good, who defined 
the danger most clearly. In Tel Aviv re- 
cently, he told a Labor Party rally: “Is- 
rael is faced with a struggle on three 
equally important fronts—security, eco- 
nomic and social. It cannot afford to 
lose any one of them.” 

On the social and economic fronts, 
the problems are serious: 
> The economy, geared to war, is de- 
ceptively bullish. The rate of annual 
growth is 7%, but Israel's foreign debt 
now totals $2.6 billion, including a $1.2 
billion trade deficit for this year alone. 
Defense spending gobbles up 60% of 
the budget and makes Israeli wage earn- 
ers the world’s most heavily taxed, A 45- 
year-old banker who earns $15,000 a 
year ends up with $4,500 after paying in- 
come, municipal, property and service 
taxes and handing back money for com- 
pulsory government loans. Nor does the 
remainder stretch very far. He pays 
75¢ a gallon to gas his English Ford 
car (which sells for $7,000 in Israel v, 
$2,880 in Britain), and his black-and- 
white television costs $600 (plus-an an- 
nual tax of $25). 
>» A shocking 20% of the population 
lives on or below the poverty line. Ac- 
cording to Israeli guidelines, a family is 
poor if the monthly income for eight 
falls below $145. Moreover, 80,000 fam- 
ilies live in substandard housing. 
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SAADYA MARCIANO 
An uncertain amalgam. 


> Crime is soaring to levels that up- 
right Israel has never known. In great- 
er Tel Aviv (pop. 800,000), robberies 
are up 125% since last year, murders 
have doubled, purse snatches have be- 
come common and 400 prostitutes are 
on the street. 
> Employment is at record levels, but 
even with more than 40,000 Arabs from 
the occupied territories in the work 
force there are not enough hands to go 
around. Says Transport and Commu- 
nications Minister Shimon Peres, the 
government's leading technocrat: “One- 
fourth of our men are busy on defense. 
That leaves a labor force of only 750,- 
000, How can you run a modern so- 
ciety on so small a number of hands? 
Construction is lagging, educational ser- 
vices are not satisfactory, and industry 
cannot make a real breakthrough. We 
need one million more workers now.” 
Immigrant Priority. Because the gov- 
ernment wants to get as many new work- 
ers as possible, immigration is second in 
priority only to defense. The population 
target is 5,000,000 by 1981, nearly dou- 
ble today’s total. To lure immigrants, the 
government has earmarked for them 
most of the 66,000 housing units being 
constructed this year, and will continue 
to give preference to new arrivals in 
coming years. “If we don’t build for im- 
migrants,” says Social Welfare Minister 
Michael Hazani, “they won't come.” 
Oriental Jews are scarcely enthusiastic 
about such favoritism toward Ashkenaz- 
ic immigrants while longtime Israeli res- 
idents continue to live in slums. Last 
week, to point up the disparity, Saadya 
Marciano led other Black Panthers and 
Hebrew University students in resettling 
a Sephardic family of eleven in a new 
three-room apartment that is twice as 
large as the family’s previous slum quar- 
ters. THIS IS THE OTHER ISRAEL, Said 
a sign tacked up on the apartment's 
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wall for the benefit of the TV cameras. 
In a sense, the government has been 
caught philosophically off guard by its 
current troubles. The old Zionists, who 
have always controlled Israel and have 
been determined to reshape the land, 
have concentrated from the first on ag- 
ricultural kibbutzim. Today barely 3% 
of the people live on kibbutzim, and only 
14.5% live on other rural farms; 82.5% 
of Israelis are citydwellers. At a recent 
Histadrut meeting, Yitzhak Ben-Aharon, 
63, secretary-general of the powerful 
1,100,000-member union, raised the is- 
sue within the very councils of the Estab- 
lishment. “All that old Zionist propagan- 
da about pioneering is true but it is ir- 
relevant now,” he said. “It has no valid- 
ity for the social situations of the ‘70s.” 
The government response so far has 
been tortoise-like. After the first Se- 
phardic demonstrations, alarmed mu- 
nicipalities did scurry to find funds for 
slum clearance and urban renewal. But 
on the national government level, Mrs. 
Meir met with Panther leaders and took 
an instant dislike to them. “Perhaps 
they were good boys once,” she com- 
mented after the meeting, “and I hope 
they will be good in the future. But 
they are certainly not good boys now.” 
In a Knesset debate last month, Hous- 
ing Minister Ze’ev Sharef blamed the 
poor—meaning the Sephardim—for 
part of the problem—meaning that they 
spent money they could not afford on bar 
mitzvahs, weddings and TV sets, instead 
of hoarding their savings for housing. 
The degree to which the government 
shifts policy on housing priorities may 
indicate how quickly and how well it in- 
tends to face such other problems of 
peace as crime and poverty. It may also 
indicate how open the entrenched gov- 
ernment is to changing forces, “There 
has not been enough long-range planning 
in Israel, not enough attention paid by 
the government to the gap that had been 
growing between rich and poor, not 
enough pressure put on the government,” 
says Hebrew University Professor Sol 
Kugelmass, “Now the Panthers are put- 
ting on the pressure.” And the govern- 
ment, despite its preoccupation with de- 
fense, will have to respond soon to these 
opening shots in the other war. 


A Former Friend 

When Israel captured the Golan 
Heights from Syria in the 1967 war, 
no one was more outspokenly friendly 
toward the occupiers than Sheik Ka- 
mal Kanj. A leader of the Druse, an es- 
Oteric sect that broke away from Islam 
in the 11th century, and a former mem- 
ber of the Syrian Parliament, Kanj had 
Israel's Deputy Premier Yigal Allon as 
an overnight guest in his home in the vil- 
lage of Majdal Shams. Defense Min- 
ister Moshe Dayan once dined with 
Kanj in the village. Kanj was so intent 
on maintaining good relations with Is- 
rael that when younger members of 
the community held a memorial march 
for Egypt's Gamal Abdel Nasser last au- 
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tumn, the sheik publicly chastised them. 
But a few months ago, Kanj’s at- 
titude visibly changed. He began mak- 
ing visits and long phone calls to Arabs 
on the West Bank. In a eulogy for a vil- 
lage elder, he said: “We Druse are an in- 
separable part of the Arab nation.” 
One day last month, a detachment 
of Israeli soldiers and police surrounded 
Kanj's spacious villa and took him into 
custody. Also arrested was a sergeant- 
major in the Syrian army, reportedly a 
frequent visitor to the house. Last week 
Israeli officials revealed that Kanj and 
four others, all Druse, will be tried 
next month on charges of collecting mil- 
itary information for Syria. 
Less than a year ago, Kanj, 55, was 
tried in absentia by a Syrian court for 
collaboration with Israel and sentenced 
to 18 months in prison. He is said to have 
told his interrogators that the Damascus 
government had recently begun putting 
pressure on members of his family still 
living in Syria. His brother is the mili- 
tary commander of the Damascus area, a 
top post in the Syrian army. 
The sheik’s arrest shocked Israel's 
35,000-member Druse community. “It 
would be better to die than for the village 
to see this disgrace!” said an elder. Israeli 
reaction, by contrast, was markedly mild. 
Both Shmuel Toledano, adviser to Prime 
Minister Golda Meir on Arab affairs, and 
Opposition Leader Menahem Begin last 
week cautioned Israelis not to judge Ka- 
mal Kanj before he is tried. 


MEXICO 


The Fearsome Falcons 


Amid a riot of banners, 10,000 stu- 
dents took time out from examinations 
last week and began marching toward 
Mexico City’s giant Monument of the 
Revolution. They were protesting, 
among other things, the continued im- 
prisonment of 40 students arrested dur- 
ing the October 1968 antigovernment 
demonstrations in the capital, during 
which more than 50 people died. The 
protesters had managed to proceed less 
than half a mile, however, when a skir- 
mish line of police blocked their advance 
and fired off volleys of tear gas. Sudden- 
ly, as if on signal, waves of men carrying 
bamboo poles and clubs swooped out of 
gray-painted buses waiting on a nearby 
street, shouting “Halcones! Halcones! 
—Falcons! Falcons!” It was the first real 
show of force by the Falcons, an orga- 
nization of antistudent, antileftist goons, 
mostly in their 20s. Their bloodcurdling 
war cry is likely to echo throughout Mex- 
ico for some time to come. 

Military Fashion. The Falcons began 
beating demonstrators. Moments later a 
second wave appeared, armed with pis- 
tols, M-2 carbines and submachine guns 
and firing at random, All told, perhaps 
1,000 Falcons joined the fray, clubbing 
newsmen and firing up at high buildings 
where they suspected cameramen might 
be taking pictures. “They executed their 
movements in military fashion,” said one 
witness. “They were well trained in the 































FALCON AIMING, FIRING & FLEEING 
Within minutes, nine died. 


Japanese art of fighting with bamboo 
staves and equipped with a radio com- 
munications system.” 

The students fled in every direction. 
Homeowners opened their doors to res- 
cue them. Construction workers tossed 
down rocks and pieces of wood for the 
students to defend themselves with. 
Within minutes, nine students were dead 
from gunfire, and more than 200 other 
people were injured. 

Then the Falcons invaded the Ruben 
Lefero Hospital near by, where many of 
the wounded had been taken. They took 
captive all those who could walk and car- 
ried them off to Falcon headquarters, 
where it is feared more may have been 
murdered. Through it all, the police 
made no move to intervene. Who are the 
Falcons? Spokesmen for President Luis 
Echeverria Alvarez put the blame on a 
right-wing student group known as 
“Muro.” But many Mexicans suspect 
that the city government is involved, 
Mayor Alfonso Martinez Dominguez, a 
former head of the ruling Partido Revo- 
lucionario Institucional, denounced the 
students and denied tnat the city has the 
Falcons on the payroll. At week’s end, 
the students issued a statement calling 
for the mayor's removal. 
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ROMY SCHNEIDER 
A public confession. 


When 343 French women taunted 
lawmakers last April with mass admis- 
sions that they had undergone illegal 
abortions, officials intentionally ignored 
it. In Germany it was a different story. 
Inspired by the audacity of their French 
sisters, 374 German women signed a 
“public confession"—printed in Stern 
—that they had had illegal abortions 
too. The public prosecutor was not 
amused. He began an investigation of 
Actress Romy Schneider and others who 
had confessed. That action should have 
no immediate effect on Romy; she lives 
part time in Paris, already has one son, 
stars in movies and on the stage. But if 
she returns to Germany and is con- 
victed, she faces a maximum jail term 
of five years. Romy refused to com- 
ment on the charges: “I’m on vacation. 
Besides, I want a second child.” 

Rabble-Rouser Abbie Hoffman had 
to borrow $25,000 and publish it him- 
self. Newspapers refuse to advertise it 
and most bookstores won't stock it—pos- 
sibly because storekeepers fear people 
might take too literally the title of Hoff- 
man’s latest opus, Steal This Book. Frus- 
trated at every turn, the Yippie leader 
last week set up shop on the sidewalk 
outside one of Manhattan’s bookshops 
and began hawking the book, which of- 
fers practical instruction in gypping tele- 
phone companies, mixing Molotov cock- 
tails and sowing pot seed. Sure enough, 
more people stole than bought. After dis- 
posing of 50 copies of the $1.95 volume, 
Hoffman reported his day’s gross—$9 
—and asked, “Do you think the book has 
a chance to make the Best-Stolen List?” 

Adolf Hitler's mistress was a pudgy, 
middle-class blonde who gloomed more 
than she glittered. Yet her name will 
go down in history alongside such fa- 
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mous and glamorous kept women as 
Lola Montez, Madame de Pompadour, 
Nell Gwyn and the Du Barry. How 
did she manage to catch der Fiihrer’s 
eye and remain with him until their 
joint suicide in the Berlin Reich chan- 
cellery? Photographs from Eva Braun's 
personal album, published in the Lon- 
don Sunday Times magazine last week, 
give few new clues to her mysterious 
charms. The collection shows Eva rid- 
ing a motorcycle, mugging in Bavarian 
costume, petting dogs and stiffly mod- 
eling a slinky gown. In the same 
issue, the Times says that Eva, who 
was bored stiff by Hitler's political ha- 
rangues, tried to make herself look 
more attractive by stuffing handkerchiefs 
in her bra. She called der Fiihrer 
“the old gentleman,” and it was not 





ADOLF & EVA 
A red velvet sofa. 


until three years after they met that 
they finally bedded down on the same 
red velvet sofa that Hitler used to re- 
ceive Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain and Dictator Benito Mussolini. 
Said Eva once: “It’s a good job they 
don’t know what really took place on 
that sofa.” 


Basketball Behemoth Wilt Cham- 
berlain stands 7 ft. 1 in. tall, weighs 
275 Ibs. Even so, he complains, “I've 
had to adapt to normal sizes all my 
life.” Not any more. To contain his out- 
size physique, Chamberlain is building 
a $1,000,000 house in the Hollywood 
hills. Soon he will be able to enter a 14- 
ft. doorway, toast in front of a 45-ft. fire- 
place, plunge into a 14-ft.-deep pool 
and loll on an 8-ft. by 9-ft. bed in a 1 ,000- 
sq.-ft. boudoir under a 14-ft. ceiling. 





Though most furniture will be for nor- 
mal-size people, one Brobdingnagian 
fireside chair will be reserved exclusively 
for the host. Explains Wilt: “I don’t 
want some friend to come over, sit 
down in a chair and just disappear.” 


“Elation, that’s what I feel,” said 
Helen Hayes, 70, as she made the 
last stage appearance of her career in 
Eugene O'Neill's Long Day's Journey 
into Night. Her enthusiasm was _ re- 
flected in a letter written to her son, 
Actor James MacArthur, before her 
final scene at Washington's Catholic Uni- 
versity theater. “Just think,” she wrote, 
“I no longer need worry how I feel phys- 
ically, whether my voice is right, wheth- 
er my costume is secure, whether I'm 
going to trip or make a false move. I 
have worried about these things, feared 
these things for as long as I can re- 
member, since I was a child of five. 
Now I'm free of them, or about to 
be.” In fact, Helen’s performing ca- 
reer is not quite finished; she plans to 
work in TV and movies, which “will 
serve as a decompression chamber. 
I'm not about to retire from living.” 


When Samson's hair was clipped he 
lost his strength. The same thing may 
well have happened to Allen Ginsberg. 

Last week the once furry-faced arch- 
beatnik appeared before a flock of fol- 
lowers in Berkeley without a beard—and 
without his old vigor. Denying that he 
had ever said he would not shave until 
the Viet Nam War was over, Ginsberg 
insisted that “it has nothing to do with 
anything conceptual.” Speaking sedate- 
ly, as befits an elder statesman, even of 
the counterculture, Poet Ginsberg an- 
nounced that he was making some re- 
cordings: William Blake in an album of 
mantra chants. “I don’t suppose anyone 
will make any money on it,” Ginsberg 
said resignedly. “It’s of no great impor- 
tance to anyone.” 


BETH BAGSY 


ALLEN GINSBERG 
A clipped beard. 
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DRAWING OF SOYUZ 11 (TOP) DOCKING WITH ORBITING SPACE STATION 


A Russian Success 

“Hey,” asked Cosmonaut Vladislav 
Volkov, 35, “do you see what he’s do- 
ing?” Before mission control could an- 
swer, Volkov’s commander, Lieut. Col- 
onel Georgy Dobrovolsky, 43, appeared 
on Moscow TV screens. He was play- 
fully floating on his back in the zero 
gravity of space and pumping his legs 
as if he were pedaling a bicycle. Then, 
while all Russia watched, Volkov ac- 
cidentally released a picture of Lenin, 
letting the father of the Soviet state 
drift aimlessly around the spacecraft. 

Orbital Acrobatics. If the behavior 
of the three cosmonauts aboard the So- 
viet Union’s huge Salyut spacecraft last 
week seemed exuberant, there was good 
reason. In the past few weeks the So- 
viet space program has enjoyed a re- 
markable string of successes. Even while 
the cosmonauts performed their orbital 
acrobatics, the rugged litthke unmanned 
Russian moon rover, Lunokhod, came 
back to life and resumed its patrols for 
the eighth consecutive two-week-long 
lunar day. Farther out in space, two Rus- 
sian spacecraft were racing their small- 
er American counterpart, Mariner 9, to 
the planet Mars. But the attention of 
the world was focused on the orbiting 
cosmonauts and their achievement: the 
manning of the first experimental labo- 
ratory in orbit around the earth. 

Ever since they were beaten by the 
U.S. in the race to land men on the 
moon, the Russians have been pro- 
claiming the importance of orbiting 
space stations—as platforms to survey 
the earth, to scan the heavens and even- 
tually to launch manned excursions to 
the planets. In April the Soviets loft- 
ed Salyut, an impressive, 172-ton un- 
manned collection of scientific instru- 
ments (telescopes, spectrometers and 
other sensing equipment). But the odd, 
tubular-shaped laboratory, with its stub- 
by, winglike solar panels, settled into 
such a low initial orbit that its life- 
time was reckoned at only a few 
weeks. Ground controllers eventually 
raised the orbit a bit, thereby ex 
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tending Salyut’s life. But the first at- 
tempt to dock a manned Soyuz with 
the ship ran into trouble, and the cos- 
monauts returned abruptly to earth. 

Very Bright Flash. Last week in a sec- 
ond attempt to man the station, the Rus- 
sians launched Soyuz 11. Equipped with 
improved docking mechanism, the 74- 
ton spaceship rendezvoused with Salyut 
after 24 hours. With Test Engineer Vik- 
tor Patsayer, 38, leading the way, the 
cosmonauts feigned surprise upon en- 
tering Salyut’s large, living-room-size in- 
terior, complete with instrument panels, 
separate compartments, kitchen and 
housekeeping equipment and even a 
small library. “This place is tremen- 
dous,” said Dobrovolsky. “There seems 
to be no end to it.” 

Besides their televised games and ban- 
tering, the cosmonauts performed more 
serious tasks: a number of unspecified 
biomedical experiments, tests of Salyut’s 
systems and photography of the earth 
with an externally mounted TV cam- 
era. They also fired the space station's 
main engine, an operation accompanied 
by what Dobrovolsky described as “a 
very bright flash with a large number 
of white particles, like a snow  bliz- 
zard.” After two firings, they managed 
to raise Salyut’s orbit to 161 by 175 
miles. That increased elevation should 
give the space station at least another 
month’s life—enough time for other So- 
yuz spacecraft to dock with it. 

Though Salyut is only a third of the 
size of the proposed U.S. Skylab space 
station, scheduled to be launched in 
1973, NASA officials were clearly im- 
pressed by the Soviet achievement. The 
feat stirred less comment in budget-con- 
scious Washington. With the Apollo pro- 
gram coming quickly to an end—the 
third from last U.S. moon shot will lift 
off in July—Congress and the Admin- 
istration seem unwilling to engage the 
Soviet Union in any new space races. 
Anticipating bigger and better Soviet 
space stations, U.S. space officials point 
out that it now seems more likely than 
ever that the next decade in space will 
go to the Russians by default. 


























And Now, White Holes! 

In the 1930s, the theoretical physicist 
J. Robert Oppenheimer and one of his 
graduate students at the University of 
California, Hartland Snyder, proposed 
what seemed like a wildly improbable 
idea. When the nuclear fires of ex- 
tremely massive stars die out, they sug- 
gested, the stars collapse so completely 
under the pull of their own gravity 
that they literally crush themselves out 
of existence, leaving only a “black hole” 
in space as evidence of their passing. 
Now, just as scientists are beginning to 
study the first tentative signs that there 
really may be such black holes (TiME, 
April 5), they are also being asked to con- 
sider another fantastic notion: the ex- 
istence of “white holes.” 

In Nature, Astrophysicist Robert M. 
Hjellming of the National Radio Astron- 
omy Observatory at Green Bank, W. Va., 
argues the possibility of holes that are the 
complete antithesis of black holes. Such 
opposites are common enough—for ex- 
ample, the negatively charged electron 
and its antimatter version, the positively 
charged positron. But Hjellming’s white 
holes are more than simply mirror imag- 
es of black holes. They are sources of 
matter that could literally come from out 
of this world. 

Popping Matter. Hjellming’s hypoth- 
esis may be the answer to a question 
that has bothered scientists ever since 
the existence of black holes was pro- 
posed: If matter really vanishes inside 
black holes, as if they were bottomless 
pits, where has the matter gone? Brit- 
ish Theorist Roger Penrose suggested 
some time ago that the missing matter 
may pop out elsewhere in the universe 
—or even in an entirely different 
universe, 

Picking up where Penrose left off, 
Hjellming says that the point at which 
the matter re-emerges in the other uni- 
verse would be a white hole. Even more 
intriguing, this passage of matter would 
not be a one-way street. Matter would 
also leave the other universe through 
black holes, says Hjellming, and appear 
in ours through white holes. Thus the 
flow of matter between the two unt- 
verses would be kept in balance. 

Hjellming admits that such strange 
funnels between universes sound about 
as real as the rabbit hole through which 
Alice tumbled into Wonderland. But, 
he adds, some evidence may already be 
at hand that white holes do exist. One 
of the great puzzles of contemporary as- 
trophysics is the huge amount of energy 
—cosmic rays, X rays, infrared radiation 
—that is apparently coming from dis- 
tant quasars and from the centers of 
galaxies, including the earth’s own Milky 
Way; the output seems to be greater 
than can be accounted for by known 
physical processes, including the con- 
version of matter into energy by thermo- 
nuclear explosions. If it could be shown 
that matter and energy were coming 
from another universe, Hjellming says, 
that problem would be neatly solved. 
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An Extra Nickel’s Worth 


The New York Times has no repu- 
tation for sudden innovation, so it came 
as something of a surprise when, last 
September, the paper introduced an 
“Op-Ed” page, journalist’s jargon for 
an opinion page opposite the editorials. 
The addition was a notable change for 
the Times. Since then, it has not only be- 
come one of the most closely watched 
and sought-after forums for comment 
in U.S. daily journalism but probably 
the best Op-Ed page anywhere. 

The Op-Ed format was first popu- 
larized by Editor Herbert Bayard Swope 
on the Pulitzers’ old New York World 
in the early 1920s. It is now used by 
many U.S. papers, which usually fill it 
with syndicated columns. At the Times, 
that particular page had for decades 
been the repository of the obituaries. 
To begin the new feature, the death no- 
tices were banished to the second sec- 
tion, making room for a dizzying di- 
versity of views and opinions that per- 
haps only the Times, with its great 
prestige, could bring together. Regular 
Columnists James Reston, C.L. Sulz- 
berger, Russell Baker and Tom Wicker 
share the space with outside contrib- 
utors, who differ widely in political phi- 
losophy (from New Leftist Herbert Mar- 
cuse to Right Wing Libertarian Murray 
Rothbard) and in personality (from Bur- 
ma’s ascetic rebel U Nu to baseball's syn- 
tax-smashing Casey Stengel). 

Stick to Necking. Controversy has 
been a prime objective of Op-Ed since 
its inception, and the page now draws 
nearly as many letters to the Times as 
the paper's editorials. Although some 
of the political contributions have been 
a bit pedantic, other offerings have pro- 
duced delight, drama and deliberate out- 
rage. The most inflammatory essay to 
date was an open letter to his college- 
bound son by a Southern physician, 
Dr. Paul Williamson. Stick to studying 
and necking and avoid revolution, wrote 
the father, or “expect to get shot. Moth- 
er and I will grieve, but we will gladly 
buy a dinner for the National Guards- 
man who shot you.” More than 300 let- 
ters poured in to the Times, most of 
them attacking the doctor. Not far be- 
hind in reader response was a polemic 
by Roman Catholic Militant L. Brent Bo- 
zell, who provoked an outburst by ar- 
guing that birth control and abortion 
reduced sex to mutual masturbation. 

By a judicious juxtaposition of con- 
tributions, Op-Ed has been able to cre- 
ate a contrapuntal dialogue of ideas. 
West German Chancellor Willy Brandt 
defended his treaty with the Soviet 
Union as a necessary forerunner of gen- 
eral East-West dérente; Arthur Goldberg 
subsequently scolded Brandt's U.S. crit- 
ics, notably George Ball, for endangering 
the Ostpolitik effort, and got scolded in 
turn by Ball for trying to foreclose dis- 
cussion of Brandt's policies. The Times 
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became the first major paper to pin- 
point an ideological split within the 
ranks of American conservatives when 
Op-Ed allowed Economist Rothbard, a 
onetime contributor to William Buck- 
ley’s National Review, to criticize Buck- 
ley for abandoning the individualistic 
concept that the best government is the 
least government. In a subsequent so- 
licited rebuttal, Buckley retorted that 
Rothbard failed to make a moral dis- 
tinction between Nikita Khrushchev and 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

Articles by less famous polemicists 
have also had considerable impact. From 
exile in Algiers, Black Panther Richard 
Moore wrote a piece accusing Panther 
Huey P. Newton of substituting slo- 
gans for action, castigating the Times 
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SALISBURY & OAKES 
Delight, drama, deliberate outrage. 


as “the organ of the ruling class” and 
condemning the “Fascist Farce of a 
Trial Presided over by the evil likes of 
{Judge} John Murtagh,” from whose 
court Moore had fled. As the Times 
clearly intended, its Op-Ed has provided 
an occasional beam of fresh light on fa- 
miliar topics. Edward C. Banfield, a pro- 
fessor of government at Harvard, de- 
scribed “the lower class” as not nec- 
essarily poor, not necessarily black, but 
clearly distinguishable from the working 
class because of its “inability (or, at 
any rate, failure) to take account of 
the future and to control impulses.” 
Shortly after Charles Reich provided 
Op-Ed with a capsule summary of his 
forthcoming The Greening of America, 
Philosopher Marcuse complained in 
print, somewhat surprisingly, that 
Reich’s euphoric dream treatise “trans- 
figures social and political radicalism 
into moral rearmament.” 

Inevitably, Op-Ed’s quest for orig- 


inality sometimes falls flat. Getting Brit- 
ain’s Racist M.P. Enoch Powell, whose 
political knowledge of Viet Nam is at 
best limited, to write about U.S. for- 
eign policy did not make much sense 
journalistically. On other occasions, the 
Times seems to encourage those who dis- 
agree with its editorial policy to put 
their worst foot forward. Superhawks 
propounding a pro-military Viet Nam 
policy on the page, for instance, tend ei- 
ther to be poor writers or to propose 
badly organized arguments. 

More Palatable. Op-Ed is the brain- 
child of Editorial Page Editor John 
Oakes, who for eight years before it 
began had been arguing in memos to 
the Times's publishers that the paper 
needed a wider range of opinions than 
its columnists provided. Publisher Ar- 
thur O. (“Punch”) Sulzberger took the 
occasion of a price hike from 10¢ to 
15¢ last fall to introduce Op-Ed, there- 
by giving readers a small bonus for 
their nickel. While Oakes has overall 
command, operating responsibility for 
the page rests with Harrison Salisbury. 
Last July, Salisbury started soliciting 
contributions for the page, offering a 
modest $150 fee. He leaned on big 
names at the start to attract attention, 
but consistently stressed “the interest 
and importance of an idea” regardless 
of an author's fame. 

Roughly one of every four published 
essays is unsolicited; about 25 volunteer 
contributions arrive on Salisbury’s desk 
every day. The initially heavy—perhaps 
too heavy—emphasis on politics has ex- 
panded into a broader and more pal- 
atable mix. Recent Op-Ed pages have 
included such bemusingly bizarre articles 
as an ecological dialogue (in free verse) 
between Technologist R. Buckminster 
Fuller and Senator Edmund Muskie 
and a tense, dramatized first-person ac- 
count by a white churchman of a late- 
night subway ride through Harlem. 

Status Cachet. In trying to overcome 
the problem of the Times's gray, vi- 
sually intimidating makeup, Salisbury 
has recently brightened Op-Ed’s appear- 
ance by the use of more pictures and car- 
toons. In Washington, particularly, an 
appearance on the Op-Ed page has be- 
come a status cachet. Salisbury admits 
that “it’s become a prestige thing for bu- 
reaucrats. We have to fight them off.” 
White House Staffers Robert Finch, 
Herbert Klein and William Safire have 
practiced what some readers regard as 
blatant pro-Nixon puffery in their Op- 
Ed contributions, but Salisbury insists 
that he has returned the worst such ex- 
amples for rewrites and made “ruthless 
revisions” in others to purge them of 
their most obvious public relations 
touches. Contributions from both ex- 
tremes of the political spectrum remain 
the most turgid in style, but overall, 
says Salisbury, “the quality of the writ- 
ing has improved. We're much more se- 
vere now in what we accept. Interest 
has been aroused.” With only slight ex- 
aggeration, he adds: “We have no prob- 
lem tapping anyone in the world.” 
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“My perfect summer drink? 
Lots of crushed ice; squeeze a wedge of lime. 
And the perfect martini gin, 

_ Seagram’s Extra Dry.’ 
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This road used to 
be a man-eater. Then 
Du Pont changed its 
stripes. 


The painted highway 
stripe can be the thin line be- 
tween life and death. And it’s 
often a very fragile thing. 

Tires scrub it and scuff 
at. Oil eats into it. Sand and 
wind and water wear it away. 

On the busiest roads, the 


life expectancy of a painted 
stripe is only about ninety 
days. 

Now, there’s a different 
way to mark roads. Not paint, 
but plastic. A tough plastic 
stripe bonded tightly to the 
road. A stripe made brilliant 
by a remarkable Du Pont 
pigment called “Krolor’”. 

“Krolor” pigment fights 
off the fading effects of sun and 
oil and chemicals and time. 
The stripes in the picture 
above have already been on the 
job six months. And chances 
are they'll tame this man-eat- 


ing road for at least eighteen 
more months. 


Du Pont 1s more than a 
little concerned about highway 
safety. 

Our concern shows up in 
fibers that will make tomor- 
row’s tures even tougher than 
today’s. Better kinds of nylon 
and “Dacron” polyester. And 
some totally new fibers—some 
too new to be named. 





And if you've ever been 
warned of danger by a high- 
way safety flare, chances are 
it was a. Du Pont chemical that 
made it burn so bright a red. 


There’s a world of things 
we're doing something about. 
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Impala. 


The car 


} 
| MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


other car makers 
measure resale by. 





Some car makers offer a special 
guarantee to fleet operators who buy 
cars in volume. They say they'll pay 
the difference if the resale value of 
their products is less than the resale 
value of the best comparable com- 
petitive products. 

What they don’t say is that the 
best comparable competitive prod- 
ucts traditionally are Chevrolets .. . 
the best sellers and re-sellers year 


after year. In particular, Impala. 

The ’71 Impala is the roomiest 
car in its field. It has a two and one 
half inch longer wheelbase this year. 
Improved Full Coil suspension. New 
double-panel roof. New power ven- 
tilation system. Front power disc 
brakes. Turbo Hydra-matic trans- 
mission on V8 models. Power steer- 
ing. Side-guard door beams. All 
standard. 


An idea you can live with: 
buckle both your seat 
and shoulder belts. 


Impala for ’71. It again sets 
the standard for other car makers 
to meet. At purchase time and 
resale time. That's what we mean 
by putting you first. 





Putting you first, keeps us first. 


THE LAW 





WALTER BENNETT 


THE BURGER COURT: (FRONT ROW) HARLAN, BLACK, BURGER, DOUGLAS, BRENNAN; (BACK ROW) MARSHALL, STEWART, WHITE, BLACKMUN 


The Supreme Court: End of an Era 


OWEVER hard he tries, a President 

can rarely mold the Supreme Court 
to his ideological image. Richard Nixon 
may be an exception. With the appoint- 
ment of only two Justices, he has already 
helped to blunt the judicial revolution 
that began in 1954, when Earl Warren 
wrote the court’s unanimous decision 
outlawing school segregation. That his- 
toric ruling was followed by scores of 
others involving race relations, voting, 
and capital punishment—many of them 
containing unprecedented guarantees of 
individual rights in America. Now, as the 
new Burger Court nears the end of its 
second term, tt seems obvious that the 
Warren years of legal daring are over 

The Warren Court's major instrument 
for change was the 14th Amendment. 
Ratified after the Civil War, that amend- 
ment was primarily designed to safe- 
guard individuals, especially blacks, 
agarnst state infringement of two rights 
due process and equal protection of 
the laws. At first, U.S. courts inter- 
preted those rights cautiously, fearing 
to upset the delicate balance between 
the state and federal governments. 

The Warren Court showed no such 
reservations, Ultimately, it “incorporat- 
ed” most Bill of Rights safeguards in 
the 14th Amendment and thereby im- 
posed them on the states. To the War- 
ren Court, due process required the 
same fundamental fairness in state as 
in federal courts, and in case after case 
it found that state procedures did not 
measure up. As for equal protection, 
the court vindicated the rights not only 


DEATH ROW IN TEXAS 





of blacks but also of larger disadvan- 
taged classes, from the poor to un- 
derrepresented city voters. 

The Burger Court has served notice 
that it will not retreat from the Warren 
Court's sweeping school desegregation 
manifestoes, at least so far as Southern 
de jure segregation is concerned. Last 
term it ordered Southern public schools 
to desegregate “at once.” This term it 
told lower-court judges to use all means 
necessary, including busing, to dismantle 
the South’s dual school systems. In per- 
haps its most far-reaching decision on 
race, the Burger Court ruled unanimous- 
ly this spring that businesses cannot use 
educational requirements to screen out 
minority job seekers arbitrarily. 

Sull, the new court is far more re- 
strained than its activist predecessor 
Where the Warren Court often upset 
state laws that ran contrary to its broadly 
conceived egalitarianism, the present 
court avoids such confrontations when- 
ever possible. It has often been unrecep- 
tive, for instance, to suits on behalf of 
welfare recipients. As a result, it has 
down-played the 14th Amendment and 
even trimmed some of its forerunner’s 
key rulings. The new approach: 
> By demanding only that state laws 
have some rational purpose, the Burger 
Court has stunted the Warren Court's ex- 
pansive development of the equal-pro- 
tection clause. Thus it upheld a Califor- 
nia law that requires low-rent housing to 
be approved by a community referen- 
dum before it can be built. No other 
housing is subjected to such a require- 


WELFARE DEMONSTRATION IN WASHINGTON 


ment, and blacks especially will be hurt 
by the ruling. But the court chose to ex- 
toll the virtues of democratic referen- 
dums and found that California’s “seem- 
ingly neutral” law had no discriminatory 
intent. Last week the court further ruled 
that states are not required to carve up 
election districts having several legisla- 
tors, though a state’s refusal to convert to 
single-member districts usually leaves 
black voters greatly outnumbered and 
without representatives of their own. 

> By dismissing strong language in some 
Warren Court rulings as mere dicta (dis- 
cussions not crucial to a decision), the 
new court has snipped away at due-pro- 
cess precedents. So far, the chief casu- 
alty has been the Warren Court's famous 
decision in Miranda v. Arizona (1966), 
which held that police cannot question a 
suspect in custody until they inform him 
of his constitutional rights to silence and 
counsel, At issue this term in Harris v. 
New York was whether statements made 
by an unwarned suspect could be used to 
impeach his testimony at trial. By a vote 
of 5 to 4, the new court said yes (provid- 
ed there is no evidence of police coer- 
cion). It thereby brushed aside language 
in Miranda that appeared to bar uncoun- 
seled statements for any purpose. That 
language, said Chief Justice Burger for 
the majority, “was not at all necessary to 
the court's holding and cannot be regard- 
ed as controlling.” 

> By narrowly defining the reach of 
some Warren Court principles, the new 
majority may have rendered them virtu- 
ally inoperative. At the height of South- 
ern civil rights activism in 1965, for ex- 
ample, the Warren Court fashioned the 
so-called Dombrowskt rule, which great- 
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ly increased the power of three-judge 
federal courts to halt allegedly unfair 
state prosecutions. This term the Burger 
Court rolled Dombrowski back, barring 
federal interference except in cases of a 
prosecutor's blatant bad faith or harass- 
ment, or when a state law is “flagrantly 
and patently violative of express consti- 
tutional prohibitions in every clause, sen- 
tence and paragraph.” 

Since the Burger Court includes sev- 
en holdovers from the Warren Court, 


Fortas Pays 


HEN he resigned from the Su- 

preme Court in 1969 to avoid 
conflicts of interest, Abe Fortas with- 
drew from public life to spend long 
hours listening to classical music and 
to write a book on civil liberties. 
Last year he quietly resumed the prac- 
tice of law, specializing in corporate 
and regulatory matters. In contrast 
to the Old World elegance of his pre- 
court days at Arnold & Porter (where 
the firm’s partners vetoed his re- 
turn), Fortas’ new Georgetown of- 
fice sports Danish modern furniture. 
The man belies the décor: at 60 he 
seems sadder, his eyes tired and his 
polished wit dulled. But the shock 
of his departure from the court has 
not diminished his deep respect for 
law. In the first on-the-record in- 
terview he has granted since his 
resignation, Fortas offered Time's 
Dean Fischer and James Simon these 
observations 
> On free speech and personal lib- 
erty: “It’s not worth much of a damn 
to have First Amendment rights if 
you're subjected to arbitrary arrest. 
People don't realize that the basic 
rules of criminal procedure are laid 
down to protect the entire population; 
instead, they regard these rules as a 
threat to themselves. It’s reflected in 
the turmoil in this country, and it 
was dramatically illustrated by the re- 
cent demonstrations in Washington. 
The police must operate within cer- 
tain rules.” 
> On wiretapping: “I have a fear 
that the marvelous quality of Amer- 
ican life—free, rambunctious, ebul- 
lient, sometimes irresponsible—may 
be disappearing. In Joe McCarthy's 
day, there was a quiet veto on mean- 
ingful conversation. Today we are 
concerned with not just the suppres- 
sion of protest, but fear—the fear 
that we might be bugged or under sur- 
veillance. No amount of reassurance 
that these things are not being mis- 
used will counteract that fear.” 
> On the Warren Court: “Its greatest 
virtue was that it was a strict construc- 
tionist court. Particularly on due pro- 
cess and equal protection, the Warren 
Court went back to the wording and 
meaning of the Constitution.” 
> On Earl Warren: “Few Chief Jus- 





how has the turnabout taken place? 
The obvious answer is that the old 
court was so sharply divided (5-to-4 
votes were common) that a minor change 
has produced a major shift. With the ap- 
pointments of Chief Justice Warren 
Burger and Justice Harry Blackmun, 
both the vote and the psychological ad- 
vantage have shifted to the side of re- 
straint. Explains one close court ob- 
server: “The substitution of X for Y in 
the makeup of the court changes the per- 


His Respects 


tices have been leaders. John Mar- 
shall, Earl Warren, Charles Evans 
Hughes—I give that order deliber- 
ately. Warren gave an animating spir- 
it to the court. Under him, the court 
had quality and regard for basic con- 
stitutional values.” 

> On the Burger Court: “It is likely 
to hew to the Warren Court line 
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with respect to racial matters, but to 
retreat from Warren Court principles 
in criminal procedure and personal 
liberty. This is not just a product of 
shifting personnel. For the most part, 
the great decisions of the Supreme 
Court are based on two building 
blocks: the development of the law 
and the public conception of the 
law. In the area of race, those two 
building blocks were there. But in 
criminal jurisprudence, it’s quite pos- 
sible that the series of building blocks 
was not quite complete. There is an el- 
ement of fragility in the decisions be- 
cause they were not based on a com- 
pleted foundation.” 

> On criticizing the present court: 
“Some decisions trouble me, but I 
think it’s gay irresponsibility for 
someone who has gone off the court 
to criticize decisions. I speak from dif- 
ferent data. When you're on the court, 
you try to avoid irresponsibility. The 
same should be true when you're off 
the court.” 





sonality of the entire group. Somebody 
who was aflirmative because he was 
sure he represented the majority be- 
comes defensive when he realizes that 
he’s now in the minority.” As a result, 
says another observer, Stanford Law 
Professor Anthony Amsterdam, “the lib- 
erals have tucked in their horns; they 
just don’t vote their liberal inclinations 
unless it’s damn important.” 

Who leads the new court? Ceremoni- 
ally, the leader is Chief Justice Burger, 
who presides at conferences and assigns 
written opinions when he is in the ma- 
jority. In fact, Burger has not yet as- 
sumed the court’s intellectual leadership. 
His satisfactions instead appear to spring 
from his off-bench role as ardent advo- 
cate of court modernization and prison 
reform. On the court, Burger can consis- 
tently count on only one other Justice to 
vote his way. He is Burger's old friend 
and philosophical ally, Harry Blackmun, 
who has disagreed with the Chief Justice 
on only one major decision this term, the 
California housing case in which Black- 
mun joined the dissenters. 

Centrist Coalition. The key to the 
new court's direction lies with the four 
centrist Justices—Stewart, White, John 
Harlan, Brennan—whose shifting alli- 
ances frequently tip the balance on 
close constitutional questions. Potter 
Stewart, 56, epitomizes the centrist po- 
sition. Pin-striped and polished, he writes 
careful opinions that cannot be easily 
categorized. 

At 53, Byron White is the youngest 
Justice. He is tough on crime, strong 
on civil rights, and flexible on just about 
everything else. John Harlan, though 
72 and handicapped by failing eyesight, 
delivers the court’s most scholarly opin- 
ions. Always restrained in outlook, Har- 
lan has become more influential with 
his colleagues in their closed-door de- 
liberations. Though his approach has 
not changed, the court's rightward shift 
occasionally makes him look quite in- 
novative. It was Harlan who wrote this 
term's decision requiring states to ab- 
sorb court costs for indigents seeking di- 
vorces. The new chemistry of the court 
has also worked its wonders on gentle 
William Brennan, 65. Usually a. stal- 
wart of the Warren Court's activist wing, 
he has seemed to be inching rightward 
to join the present center. Still, it is Bren- 
nan who has issued some of this term’s 
most bitter and most personal dissents. 

Deceptive Pace. Despite its new re- 
straint, the Supreme Court is even more 
vigorous in its disposition of cases than it 
was in the Warren years. This term it is 
substantially ahead of the Warren pace 
two years ago. But that fact is deceptive: 
the Warren Court showed an immense 
appetite for controversial cases; the pres- 
ent court does not. Says University of 
Chicago Law Professor Harry Kalven 
Jr.: “This court is in favor of doing any- 
thing to avoid a controversial case. So 
they're taking only the controversial 
cases they can’t possibly not take.” 

As if heeding the late Justice Felix 
Frankfurter’s pleas to shun the “political 
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We can help you plan a life 
insurance program that makes 
sure of a lot of things. And, we'll 
be around when you need us. To 
review your program once in a 
while. To change a beneficiary or 
the way you want your policy to 


and Conn., non-participating life insurar 


We'll help you watch out for him. 


pay off. Or just to answer a ques- 
tion, if you have one 

We won't bother you. But, you 
know we'll be there. We're as 
mucha part of your home town as 
the corner drug store. You prob- 
ably drive by one of our offices 





every now and then. Stop in some- 
time and we'll talk about life 
State Farm Life Insurance 
Company. Home Office: Bloom- 
ington, Illinois 
State Farm is all you need to 
know about insurance 


State Farm 
person-to-person 
Life Insurance 


nce ¢ Home Office: Bloomington, Ilinois 
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at fficient 
niles pe ’ 
turdy be } pee ate lefroste x ply 
truck whitewé indie tine g and campers 
tyle. Sporty 4-speed stick, heavy duty rear axle 
7. DATSUN 
240-Z 
tet aire 
latsun alters 
ny terior. Six cy ter erhead ca 
blasts t ter @ Sé till delivers up t 
miles per gallon, N t extra de ra 
ectric antenna, full-synchro 4-speed stick, pow 
front « k Aut t ptio 
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The working girl deserves life's 
pleasures. Even if she has to pay 
for them. Her perfect Datsun has 
cial style to match her own 
1 a foid-down back seat to 
carry groceries and garden apart 
ment plants. It's inexpensive to 
buy and operate, fun to 
And she loves it like a pussycat 
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a Marriage off the ground 
takes mobility — to get ahead 

to get t ther’s and to shop 
The newlywed's perfect Datsun 


is roomy, cheap to run and 



















y. It gives them all the fun 
and utility of driving with the 
east hassles. And it’s a 2-Door 
because they don't really need 
4-Doors...yet 


F. 
back at the ranch, a 


fellow wants a tough truck to hau! 


Meanwhile 


all sorts of equipment. And his 
family wants one that trans. 
forms into a good lookin’ goin 


to-town vehicle. His perfect 
Datsun has the 
power to Gouble ast 


hau! a camper 





om 


Jeven 





nm weekends 


Getting up in the world can mean 
hunkering Gown in a super-sieek sports 
machine. The rising executive finds 

ect Dats 
high and holds two people. Its 
interior appointments are lavish 
but functional. And its perform 
ance smacks of a lot more 





Jn is just 50.6 inches 





money 


than he has to pay 
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His pert, energetic wife 


An outdoor kind of guy 





sand 







Three rambunctious kic 
faithful 

will they fit? In a car with 
f And in one 
at's like a prairie 





Jog Fred.. where 


ve doors 





schoone the back 
with lot 


garage. And since 





; of travel roor 





has to feed tnat 
ad his 


perfect Datsun doesn’t 





rew, he’s 





cost an arm and a leg 


to buy and run 






tion 


Books, tu 


ving expense... they 
fon't leave a lot for just plain getting 
the hard working college 


youth drives a 


easy bargain 





agh to haul laundry 


ind athletic gear. Groovy enough 
to attract females. And above 
3 economical 


D. 





Older couples certainly deserve 
J plenty 
edding pres 


ichild or two 


their comfort. They n 
# room to hau 


ents and a gra 
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That takes four doors, a big trunk 
Plenty rsepower and maybe 
an optional automatic, too. What 





ave driving their pertect 





wards 4 round 
the-wor 


{retirement t 
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L. P.O. Box 937, Blair, Nebraska 68009 





Pick the 
Perfect Datsun. 
Match the 





with the right cars. 
You might 
win a new 





1. No purchase or 
2. Read the description of the seven Datsuns 
inth at far left and match each with 
priate personality or personal 
Mark the num 


of its matct 


Jealer visit required 


the most appr 
ities in the adjoining cx 


atsun with the let 
ing personality with the 


umn 








spaces provided on 


the entry 





k below. For example, the cor 











rect match for No. 5 (Datsun 510 Wagon) is E 
(an outdoor kind of guy). Thus, the letter “E” 
hould be entered next to number 5 (we've 
already done it for you.) 

3. After all matches have been marked, com 





plete your try blank with your name, add 
f Ge number. Mail your com 


pleted entry to: PERFECT DATSUN SWEEP. 
STAKES, P.O. Box 937, Blair, Nebraska 68009 





re 


and 2 





4. The sweepstakes winner will be selected in 
random drawings from all correct entries by 
D. L. Blair Corp., an independent judging 
organizatior 

5. Th 
the | 


sun 


sweepstakes is open to all residents of 
A. except employees of Nissan, Dat 
its dealers, advertising agencies, D.L 
Blair Corp. and their families. Offer void in 


Washington and where prohibited by law 





6. Entries must be postmarked no Jater than 


August 16, 1971 and received by August 23 


1971 
ENTRY BLANK 


I'd like to win a new Datsun 240-Z in the 
Picka Perfect Datsun” sweepstakes 
Here's the way | think the people match 


with the cars 
(Putthe letter rep 





enting each Datsun 
Personality in the box opposite the num 
ber of the matching car.) 





No. 1 (Datsun 1200 Sedan) 

No. 2 (Datsun 1200 Coupe) 

No. 3 (Datsun 510 2-Door) 
——__—'No. 4 (Datsun 510 4-Door) 
f No. 5 (Datsun 510 Wagon) 


No. 7 (Datsun 240-2 














Mail to 
PERFECT DATSUN SWEEPSTAKES 
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Not theartiti€fd kind. That's 
‘What gives Saleitva taste as fresh 
as, Springtimes tis only natirah 99 
Bey RST 


19 mg.“tar’; 1.3 mg. nicotine ay, per cigarette, FIC Report NOV.70. 








thicket,” the court rejected a petition by 
the State of Massachusetts that chal- 
lenged the constitutionality of U.S. par- 
ticipation in the Viet Nam War. More 
surprisingly, the court has also recoiled 
from environmental issues. Last Decem- 
ber, for example, it refused to hear a 
group of Texas conservationists who 
sought to halt the federal funding of an 
expressway through a San Antonio park. 
In dissent, Justice Hugo Black extolled 
parks (“quiet retreat for birds and ani- 
mals. . . where lovers can while away a 
sunny Sunday”) and blasted superhigh- 
ways (“ugly, smelly stream of traffic . . 
trees, shrubs and flowers mown down”). 
But only two of his fellows joined in 
pleading that the court hear the case. 
Redressed Balance. Clearly, the new 
court’s message is distinct from the old: 
it will not meddle with the other branch- 
es of government, state or federal, if it 
can possibly avoid doing so. The ap- 
proach rouses strong reactions in the ac- 
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ademic community. Says Stanford's 
Amsterdam: “As long as there is a 
court at the top that is protective enough 
of constitutional rights, the lower courts 
will strike a balance against the over- 
whelming conservative bias of legisla- 
tors, cops and prosecutors. Take away 
the liberal threat at the top and the en- 
tire system goes rotten.” 

In fact, what the court has begun to do 
—and not for the first time in its history 
—is redress the power balance among 
branches of government, which many 
critics felt the aggressive Warren Court 
knocked askew. Except in the criminal 
area, most of the individual rights won 
under the Warren Court will stand. But 
if there are to be further innovations, 
many aggrieved Americans and new in- 
terest groups will have to look in an- 
other direction, most often to their elect- 
ed representatives. The question remains 
whether those representatives are pre- 
pared to respond. 





The Need for Reasons 


HE Nixonian rubric laid upon the 

Burger Court is “Strict construction 
of the Constitution.” If history is any 
guide, critics will soon accuse the court 
of ignoring this mandate in favor of per- 
sonal opinions or even partisan politics. 
And the shrewdest critics will be the na- 
tion’s ablest court watchers—the legal 
scholars who often find the court guilty 
of faulty legal reasoning. 

Scholars have lambasted court rulings 
that go back as far as the seminal Mar- 
bury v. Madison decision (1803), which 
asserted the court's power to overturn 
congressional legislation. They gasp at 
the Dred Scott case (1857), which de- 
nied that a Negro could be a U.S. cit- 
izen. They are still apoplectic over Ko- 
rematsu vy. U.S, (1944), complaining of 
its shabby justification for interning 
70,000 Japanese-American citizens, Just 
as they winced throughout the Warren 
years, they are beginning to look askance 
at the Burger era. Says University of 
Chicago Law Professor Philip Kurland; 
“We have no evidence yet that the new 
court will afford principled opinions jus- 
tifying its conclusions. Evidence to date 
suggests rather that it will emulate the 
Warren Court in this regard.” 

What if it does? Who besides a few 
law professors and commentators really 
cares about “principled” decisions? Isn't 
a decision itself far more important 
than any arcane reasoning that might jus- 
tify it—especially if the public applauds? 

e 

In fact, sound reasoning is crucial to 
the nation’s stability, because it buttress- 
es the Supreme Court's authority as the 
final umpire that rules on claims to pow- 
er—whether by states against federal 
agencies, or by government against indi- 
viduals. Sound reasoning validates the 
court’s role as interpreter of the Consti- 
tution, mediator of national experience, 
symbol of values that transcend politics. 
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One of the Supreme Court’s great 
tasks is moderation, the accommodation 
of rival interests and especially so in a 
nation undergoing explosive social 
change. Unless decisions are explained 
with sufficient care, lower courts may 
be unclear about the broad principles 
they are supposed to apply in partic- 
ular cases. When the Supreme Court 
scants reason in favor of mere results, 
says Stanford’s Gerald Gunther, a de- 
cision may be “valid only as long as 
you have a majority of five votes. As 
the reasons get weaker, a later judge is 
freer to follow his own likes and dis- 
likes. A decision is then easier to 
overturn.” 

According to Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, “the Constitution is what 
the judges say it is.” But saying what it 
is in a highly disciplined way—making 
exact distinctions, refining a principle 
to fit diverse cases—that is the high art 
judges are chosen to practice. Deluged 
with 3,500 cases a year, expected to 
write more than 100 often highly com- 
plex decisions, Supreme Court Justices 
may understandably disappoint their 
critics. Indeed, many critics (joined by 
Chief Justice Burger) endlessly urge the 
court to cut its workload, accept only 
truly vital cases and take more time 
for reflection. 

Haste breeds arbitrary decisions that 
are no more than edicts, or “absolute” 
principles that soon collide with other 
principles, fail to resolve conflicting in- 
terests, or collapse in the face of ex- 
perience, By contrast, great judging re- 
quires intense effort, a consuming pas- 
sion for the public interest, a scorn for 
personal whims. No fealty to that ef- 
fort was ever more impressive or poi- 
gnant than that shown by Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, dissenting from a court rul- 
ing that Jehovah’s Witnesses could not 
be forced to salute the flag in public 


schools. “One who belongs to the most 
vilified and persecuted minority in his- 
tory,” wrote Frankfurter, “is not likely 
to be insensible to the freedom guar- 
anteed by our Constitution, But as a 
member of this court, I am not jus- 
tified in writing my private notions of 
policy into the Constitution, no matter 
how deeply I may cherish them or 
how mischievous | may deem their 
disregard.” 
e 

Whether or not Frankfurter was 
right about the extent of the Consti- 
tution’s requirements, few questioned 
his devotion to the idea that principles 
surpass preferences. For that reason, 
he had the respect of many who dis- 
agreed with him, and that respect sure- 
ly enhanced the court’s authority as 
well as his own. To be sure, Justices 
do make value choices. But in such 
cases, Columbia’s Herbert Wechsler 
has said, they “are bound to function 
otherwise than as a naked power 
organ. This calls for facing how [those 
choices] can be asserted to have any 
legal quality.” In short, why should any- 
one listen to the Justices? “The an- 
swer, | suggest, inheres primarily in 
that they are—or are obliged to be—en- 
tirely principled. A principled decision 
is one that rests on reasons with re- 
spect to all the issues in the case, rea- 
sons that in their generality and their 
neutrality transcend any immediate re- 
sult that is involved.” 

Wechsler’s call for neutral principles, 
sounded in 1959, has been amplified 
by Yale’s Alexander Bickel in his book 
The Supreme Court and the Idea of 
Progress. “The heart of the matter,” 
Bickel said recently, “is that you can’t 
persuade people that you operate dif- 
ferently from the politicians, who after 
all can be voted out of office, unless 
you pursue some other process than 
they pursue. And that other process 
has to be one of applying reasons rath- 
er than playing group politics.” If that 
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Joseph Zagorski works 8 hours a day 


in a nuclear power plant. 


He pays nothing exfra for life insurance. 


Of course the insurance 
companies know what they're 
doing. They know that each utility- 
operated nuclear power plant is 
subject to a very strict regulatory 
process which provides for 
continuing checks and double 
checks, inspections and reviews, 
from designing and construction, 
right through the lifetime of the 
plant. 

Joseph works in a nuclear 
power plant operated by the 
Duquesne Light Company near 


Pittsburgh. He's been on the job 
since 1957. Neither he nor any 
employee of a utility-operated 
nuclear power plant in the United 
States has ever been injured 
by radiation. 

These plants are safe places 
to work, as they are safe 
places to produce electricity. 


This record is very important. 


Because the orderly development 
of nuclear power is necessary to 
help meet our country’s mounting 
demand for electricity. 





and Power Companies. 


Our country’s ability to do the 
work that needs to be done will 
depend on an adequate supply 
of electricity. There’s no time to 
waste. New generating facilities 
must be built, and built in a way 
compatible with our environment. 

We'll continue working to 
do this. But we need your 
understanding today to meet 
tomorrow’s needs. 


The people at your 
Investor-Owned Electric Light 


P 





that over 
time, a longish period of time, the pro 


is not the case, “the point is 


fession and those who observe the court 
closely, are persuaded that this bunch 
of people isn’t using its head, that they 
are motivated much more politically 
That opinion by the experts will even 
tually pervade other strata of opinion 
—and then the court’s authority will 
be badly undermined.” 
° 
Such a fate ultimately plagued the 
Warren Court. Examples abound. The 
Warren Court's application of most Bill 
of Rights safeguards to all criminal de- 
fendants now seems as _ self-wounding 
to the nation’s highest tribunal as it 
then seemed vital to American justice 
By overlooking the real fears of a crime 
ridden society, the court made itself a po- 
litical target, which in turn encouraged 
police evasion of its rules, the very of 
ficial lawlessness that it had aimed to 
curb in the first place 
To be sure, the Warren Court had 
only faced up to the cases that came be- 
fore it, many of them rooted in long ne 
glect of individual rights by state 
courts and legislatures. Still, better-rea 
soned decisions could have mollified 
the court's legal critics and perhaps to 
some extent the public. The lesson is 
clear: judicial craftsmanship outranks 
judicial crusading 
i 
The far cooler Burger Court seems un- 
likely to stir the nation, more likely to 
let the law jell for a time, as its pre 
decessor had begun to do. It seems to 
lean toward a different Supreme Court 
role: providing calm at a time of dis 
location and national self-questioning 
Yet the Burger Court may also risk a 
kind of partisanship, a tendency to re 
sist social change, favor police power 
and not hear the claims of minority 
groups, to whom the Supreme Court 
had recently become the most responsive 
branch of Government. None of this 
necessarily means that the Burger Court 
is unrealistic. It has surely read the elec- 
tion returns. Whether that will help it 
foster genuine respect for law is not 
yet clear 
Law rests on the proposition that 
men can use their power of reason to 1m- 
prove the structure of their lives. The 
Justices, armored with life tenure, are 
in the unique position, says Columbia 
Law Professor Tom Farer, of being 
able “to seek out and identify those val 
ues and assumptions which are most fun- 
damental in the American culture.” A 
sense of continuity is ever more pre- 
cious in a world assaulted by change 
That fact makes it more essential than 
ever that the principles embraced by 
the court be imbued with as much in- 
telligence and wisdom as possible. Every 
successive failure by the court to think 
a problem through to a durable so- 
lution will be less and less acceptable 
That the present Justices are struggling 
to meet the need is doubtless true. It is 
also fair to say that they are doing less 
well than they might 
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Harvey Wallbanger 
is taking Bloody Mary's 
place at brur 


Even the best of drinks cloy after a 
time. So more people are switching 
from Bloody Marys to Harvey Wall- 
bangers at brunch. 

Simple to make. Take 6 ounces of 
orange juice, add 1 ounce of Welel eH 
and then splash 2 ounce of Galliano 
over the top 

The o.j. gives it the freshness of 
morning. The Galliano lends the # 
intrigue of night 

Next time, why not let 
Harvey Wallbanger fill in for ¢ 
Bloody Mary. 


Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a drink with Galliano. 
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Youre holding at 10,000 feet. 
And suddenly the city disappears. 














Fiction? 

It happened to 18 planes in the crowded 
skies over New York City. It could happen 
again. To your city. 

For most of us, a power failure is hardly 
more than the inconvenience of no lights or 
air conditioning. For others, it is a serious 
threat. To life. And property. 

It’s hard to understand why every hospital 
operating and emergency room isn’t protected 
by a standby power system. Or all airport 
runway lights and control towers. Or crowded 
public places. Traffic signals at dangerous 
intersections. Industrial complexes involving 
volatile processes. Civilian defense warning 
systems. Water and sewage plants. 

Check the police and fire departments that 
protect you. The hospital that cares for you. 
Your local airport. The place where you work, 
The stores where you shop. Your children’s 
school. 

Find out which facilities are protected with 
standby power. And which aren’t. And why not. 

Your life might depend on it. 

For a free copy of “The Night The Lights 
Went Out,” the New York Times account of 
the 1965 Northeast power failure, write to: 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Dept. 627T, 

Peoria, Illinois 61602. 








; ee ; , 
We can make the world a safer place to live in 


Caterpillar Engines and Electric Sets will help 
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Some people think roads ruin forests. 


But not anyone who's tried to fight a fire in one 
A fire out of control in a forest without roads is almost impossible : 4) 
to stop. Unless you quickly build a road i ay 
| The best way is to bulldoze a ft. wide road, or fire line, right 
across the path of the fire. And then start a fire backwards toward 
the oncoming fire. When the two fires meet, it's under control 








Another thing you car do is drop in smoke jumpers They 
can dig a fire line. But theirs will be only about 18 inches 





wide. Not really wide enough to keep sparks from jumping 
across. And they can't dig as fast as a man can walk 
Bu Jozers 3 

| Unfort ately e fore wiultot 





ire lines. As a result, fires in thes 





areas Can some 
be devastating. Because about the only thing that's 
really effe ‘ the weather 

But in the 8 million acres we take care of, we've built 

1 maintain thousands of miles of roads. So when a 

lightning fire starts, two men ina pic kup truck can usually 
put it out. Or if necessary, we can send huge, water-filled 
pumper trucks he ’ 

And those roads come in handy when vacationers wantto fish . to ¢ 
or camp alongside some of our lakes and streams } 

In fact, when it comes to getting along with Nature, there's a 
very important concept that St. Regis believes in 

Nature will cooperate with man, if man 

learns to cooperate with Nature 
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Displaced Values 

The past six months have seen some 
of the highest prices ever paid for works 
of art. From this ebullience one might 
deduce a healthy art market. In fact, 
the market is utterly schizophrenic. Liv- 
ing artists and their dealers are the ca- 
sualties; dead artists and auction hous- 
es have been the beneficiaries. 

The recession in America has been 
hardest on those serious painters whose 
work has not yet entered the $20,000- 
minimum empyrean where the De Koon- 
ings, Motherwells and Stellas reside. In 
bad times, there is almost no free mon- 
ey to buy anything but sure bets. And, 
since the collecting of art has largely sur- 
rendered to the principles of investment 








EDGAR DEGAS (BY MARCELLIN DESBOUTIN) 
Success indistinguishable from panic. 


and tax deduction, the question of what 
is or is not a sure bet has acquired a ner- 
vous Obsessiveness. 

So where have all the dollars gone? 
They have fled to the august past. It is ap- 
parently easier to sell a painting for 
$250,000 than for $2,500. But what 
would the vitriolic old curmudgeon Ed- 
gar Degas—who prophetically remarked 
that there are some kinds of success in- 
distinguishable from panic—make of the 
$530,000 paid for one of his pastels at 
Parke-Bernet last May? How would the 
impoverished Van Gogh have greeted 
the news that 80 years after his death his 
later oils would routinely go for anything 
between $250,000 and $1,000,000 to ex- 
actly the same sort of people who, when 
he lived, bought Meissoniers? 

In the auction house, amid the deep 
carpets and the reverent murmur of 
bids, such prices are made to look like 
a belated homage to genius. In fact 
they are nothing of the kind. They rep- 
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resent a crass transformation of aes- 
thetic experience into commodity. They 
stem from two iron rules of the mar- 
ket: 1) that as money devalues, it seeks 
to embody itself in commodities that 
seem more stable than bank notes or 
stock; 2) that a painting or sculpture 
has no “real” value at all. It is worth 
what some collector can be induced to 
pay for it, not a cent more or less. 

Tourist Object. This might seem 
harmless enough, But inflated prices feed 
a numbness back onto art itself. The Im- 
pressionist and old master market has 
been big news for so long now that no- 
body can look at a Monet without see- 
ing in front of that exquisite paint a 
wall of dollar signs. The hedge against in- 
flation inevitably becomes a_ hedge 
against perception. Its price has made 
the painting different, of an order other 
than art. Museums, which should resist 
this syndrome, tend to exploit it. Thus 
the Metropolitan got untold mileage out 
of the fact that it paid $5,544,000 for 
its new Velasquez, which therefore be- 
came more “interesting” than other and 
greater paintings in its collection. The 
picture becomes a tourist object to be 
gawked at rather than an experience to 
be enjoyed in all its complexity. 

The worst irony is that the paintings 
on which big investment money has fas- 
tened recently—the Impressionists—are 
precisely the ones most betrayed by con- 
version into a means of exchange avail- 
able only to a small elite. The vision of 
Impressionism was at root democratic 
—not in the political sense, but in the 
way of shared, accessible experience: 
sunlight on dappled green water, young 
men and women drinking wine under a 
striped awning, the rosy bottom of a 
girl. The Impressionists set out to re- 
construct a world one could enter, not 
just admire and be awed by—the com- 
mon territory of sensually integrated 
people. Now it is being parceled and 
sold in $100,000 lots by art developers. 

Perhaps the most attractive fantasy 
would be a total worldwide collapse in 
Impressionist and  Post-Impressionist 
prices. There would be a panic, and 
grave gentlemen with faces like silver 
teapots would commit hara-kiri in gal- 
leries from Los Angeles to Paris. But 
at the end of it, it might become pos- 
sible once more to see these works 
with the freedom they deserve, not as 
monuments of capital but as art in- 
teracting with other art, past and present. 

® Robert Hughes 


Split King 

The Fifth Dynasty, a period of the 
Old Kingdom that lasted from about 
2450 to 2290 B.C., is a puzzling 
blank in Egyptology. Little of its art 
has survived; its pyramids were jerry- 
built and unprepossessing; the surviving 
clues to its history are so meager that 
few of its pharaohs can even be iden- 
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tified. One who can be was King Ny- 
user-ra, who ruled from about 2370 
to 2360 B.C. Few statues of Ny-user- 
ra were known; one of them was in 
the Cairo Museum. It gave no hint of 
his appearance, since head and torso 
were missing, but it was certainly he, be- 
cause his name was carved on the gran- 
ite base beneath the striding legs. But 
where was the King’s top half? Re- 
cently, the Brooklyn Museum's curator 
of ancient art, Dr. Bernard V. Both- 
mer, announced triumphantly that he 
had found it 5,844 miles from Cairo, 
displayed in the Memorial Art Gallery 
in Rochester. 

Putting this third-millennium Humpty 
Dumpty together again was an im- 
pressive feat of memory and scholarship. 
In 1970, Dr. Bothmer found a granite 
carving in the National Museum of Leb- 
anon in Beirut that he was able to iden- 
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BOTHMER & STATUE OF NY-USER-RA 
Where was the King’s top? 


tify as an effigy of Ny-user-ra. Check- 
ing archives for other monuments of 
the obscure King, he turned up a ref- 
erence to the lower half of the bro- 
ken Cairo statue, which had its left 
arm hanging by its side but no trace 
of a right arm. The Rochester bust, 
he remembered, was close in style to 
the statue of Ny-user-ra in Beirut, 
and it had its right arm raised grip- 
ping a mace. 

“At that point,” says Bothmer, “it 
clicked. If the broken statue of Ny-user- 
ra in Cairo had no arm on its right 
hip, the arm must have been raised. 
That described the Rochester fragment.” 
At Bothmer’s request, Cairo made a plas- 
ter cast of its piece and shipped it to 
New York. When Bothmer placed the 
Rochester bust on Ny-user-ra’s legs, it 
fitted exactly. The completed statue Is 
now on display at the Brooklyn Museum 
—and the Pharaoh looks a lot more 
pharaonic in one piece than in two. 
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EDUCATION 





The Case for Permissipline 


At the traditional school I came from, 
you just sat at a desk copying from a 
book and all that junk. It was a big 
game to see if you could chew bubble 
gum all day and sometimes stick it on 
your nose without the teacher noticing. 
Here you learn responsibility. 


So says Mary Beth Brill, an un- 
abashed eighth-grader in the “new town” 
of Columbia, Md. Yet the Wilde Lake 
Middle School (grades 6 through 8), 
which she now attends, looks at first like 
a model of irresponsibility. It lacks neat 
classrooms, desks in rows, hands raised 
before speaking. Many of its 750 stu- 
dents sprawl in conversational clusters 
on the carpeted floors. They spend most 
of their time jumbled into three vast 


STUDENTS SPRAWLED IN WILDE LAKE MIDDLE SCHOOL 
From seeming irresponsibility to steady purpose. 


rooms called “pods” that hold 250 kids 
apiece. Since the pods are really one- 
room schoolhouses, Wilde Lake sounds 
like a hive of teen-agers doing their 
homework with the radio blaring. Skep- 
tical parents sometimes call it the Wilde 
Lake “Muddle” School. 

In fact, the lack of old standards has 
enabled—and forced—the teachers to 
create new and demanding ones. Most 
teachers spend three hours a night plan- 
ning the next day’s work. Their goal 
is to give each child a special pro- 
gram aimed at goading him to learn 
by himself. Such efforts are increasing, 
not only in private “free” schools (TIME, 


April 26), but in nearly S00 public 
schools across the U.S. The Wilde 
Lake school, which ends its second 
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year this week, is a prime example of 
how drastic changes can be carried 
out in moderate ways that minimize 
both confusion and unconscious retreats 
to rigidity. 

Working in teams, Wilde Lake's teach- 
ers split the curriculum into small parts 
that each child can master largely at 
his own pace. Assignments for one pod’s 
recent interdisciplinary unit on “explor- 
ing the universe” were posted on bul- 
letin boards around the walls. In the 
area devoted to science, the cards told 
the pupils to read any six out of seven 
mimeographed essays about telescopes 
and constellations and then answer 
sheets of questions about them. Students 
working in “language arts” analyzed 
a Ray Bradbury science-fiction story. 

Air of Freedom. Groups of children 
are allowed to work together, teaching 


JOUN DOMINIS—LIFE 





and subtly competing with one another. 
Older children are sometimes assigned 
to help younger ones. Each pod's six 
teachers (one for every 41 kids) are 
free to cruise from child to child, prod- 
ding, checking the finished work, com- 
batting the gloom or gossip that often 
derails pre-adolescent concentration 

The air of freedom neatly defines 
away what Principal Charles L. Jones 
calls “the garbage discipline problems 
—kids with feet in the aisle or getting 
up to sharpen pencils.” But  self-dis- 
cipline is another matter. To encourage 
it, the teachers try to steer a middle 
course. They refuse to insist on the old 
obedience, which often prevents kids 
from learning the consequences of their 
own choices. Even so, the teachers also 


shun the pure permissiveness that says 
if a child is allowed to goof off long 
enough, he will decide for himself that 
work is more satisfying. The resulting 
hybrid might be called “permissipline.” 

Escape Hatch. Lazy or hostile stu- 
dents are asked a tough question: “If 
you don’t want to do this, what do you 
want to do, and why?” One shy girl 
has blossomed because she was allowed 
to hand in most of her written work in 
the form of deft cartoons. Though self- 
motivated kids can design their own in- 
dependent study projects, no one can 
spend the entire year on one subject. 
All units have time limits; most include 
tests. Students who stray from. their 
pods without an explanation get old- 
fashioned detention after school. Says 
Principal Jones, a pragmatic convert to 
informal teaching after 15 years in 
formal Maryland schools: “We need to 
control some of the kids who can’t 
stand the 360-degree escape hatch.” 

Last fall, several earnest students pe- 
titioned Jones to close the hatch and 
abandon the new ways. Says self-aware 
Eighth-Grader Pam Kerby: “I'm one of 
the lazy ones, and here I don’t push my- 
self.” But even Pam has just completed a 
demanding report on Latin America, and 
most of the students are ending the year 
with an air of steady purpose. Last week 
several groups seated on the floor kept on 
working right through one of the school’s 
two daily bells (for lunch and dismissal). 
Finally one girl remarked, “The bell 
rang, I think.” 

Coping with Change. Thriving on 
making choices, 75% of the students 
have done some form of independent 
study. When one pod offered week-long 
“mini-courses,”” a 13-year-old boy who 
had been in trouble with the police chose 
film making. He then directed 15 other 
children in a zany sequence of trick phe- 
tographic effects. Elated at his success, he 
has stopped playing hooky and begun 
doing serious work. For a paper on Rus- 
sian political attitudes, another boy has 
just finished reading piles of newspapers, 
Doctor Zhivago, and the Communist 
Manifesto. Last month a group of girls 
got credit for organizing 30 Wilde Lake 
students to spend five days as tutors at a 
nearby elementary school. 

The eighth-graders who graduated last 
year have gone on to a traditional high 
school with no worse traits than an un- 
nerving habit of demanding reasons for 
what their teachers make them do. For 
anxious parents, standardized tests pro- 
vide the most encouraging results of all. 
During each of the past two years, Wilde 
Lake’s students have outscored those in 
all of the county's other middle schools. 

Beyond test results, schools like Wilde 
Lake aim to redefine what a modern 
school should teach. In the year 2000, 
Wilde Lake's current students will be in 
their early 40s and surely just as much in 
need of the ability to cope with rapid 
change as of antique knowledge memo- 
rized in school. Many parents find this 
hard to accept. Alarmed that her child 
was short on traditional dates and facts, 
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one mother recently complained that 
Wilde Lake kids do not know what year 
The Star-Spangled Banner was written.° 
“That's true,” replied a teacher, “but they 
know how to look it up.” 


KUDOS: Round 3 


ADELPHI UNIVERSITY 

Mary Steichen Calderone, Sc.D., public 
health physician and founder of the U.S. 
Sex Information and Education Council. 
Ralph Waldo Ellison, L.H.D., novelist. 
He has fashioned a mighty allegory of 
the central conflict of our age. The ter- 
rors and exaltation of black existence in 
an unseeing white universe have the 
force and violent conviction of Melville's 
searing voyage in search of a phantom 
whale—which is everyman’s ordeal, 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

J. Irwin Miller, LL.D., philanthropist 
and chairman of the Cummins Engine 
Co. As a leading member of the Estab- 
lishment, you do not want to sink the 
boat, but you are not afraid to rock it. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
I.F. Stone, D.Let., political analyst and 
author. 


CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 
David R. Brower, L.H.D., conservation- 
ist and founder of Friends of the Earth. 


COLBY COLLEGE 

Ellen Stewart, D.F.A., impresario of 
New York City’s Café La Mama theater. 
COPPIN STATE COLLEGE 

Shirley Chisholm, L.H.D., Congress- 
woman from Brooklyn. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 

Gunnar Myrdal, Sc.D., Swedish econo- 
mist and social analyst. /f Paul Bunyan 
had been a scholar, he would have been 
like you: ranging the globe, picking prob- 
lems too biz and too frightening for any- 
one else to tackle, and writing books that 
shook the world. 

Burt Bacharach, L.H.D., composer. 


DICKINSON SCHOOL OF LAW 
Carroll Righter, LL.D., astrologer. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

Edward Kennedy (“Duke"’) Ellington, 
D.Mus., jazz musician. 

ITHACA COLLEGE 

John H. Knowles, L.H.D., director of 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 


1814. 
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ELLINGTON CALDERONE 


LAWRENCE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Lee A. Iacocca, Sc.D., engineer and pres- 
ident of Ford Motor Co. 


LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Robert J. Lifton, Sc.D., author and pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Yale University. 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 
Julian Bond, LL.D., Georgia state leg- 
islator and civil rights leader. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Julius Axelrod, Sc.D., Nobel laureate 
in medicine. 


PACE COLLEGE 

John W. Gardner, L.H.D., chairman, 
Common Cause and former Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN 
Koji Kobayashi, D.E., president of Nip- 
pon Electric Co. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Nancy Hanks, L.H.D., chairman of the 
National Council on the Arts. She brings 
to the highest cultural post in the Fed- 
eral Government recognition that a na- 
tion is spiritually dead without the civ- 
ilizing touch of the arts. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 
Terence Cardinal Cooke, L.H.D., Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop of New York. 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 

Rabbi Mare H. Tanenbaum, D.Let., na- 
tional director of Interreligious Affairs 
of the American Jewish Committee. 


UNION COLLEGE 

Ivan Boldizsar, L.H.D., novelist, play- 
wright and executive president of the 
Hungarian P.E.N. society. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
Milton Friedman, Sc.D., anti-Keynesian 
star of the University of Chicago's de- 
partment of economics. 





WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

Kingman Brewster Jr., L.H.D., president 
of Yale University. You have shared 
the deepest concerns of your students 
and faculty on social justice and world 
peace, and you have had the courage 
to express forcefully your own views 
while protecting with equal force the in- 
tegrity of one of the nation’s great cen- 
ters of learning. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
Willy Brandt, LL.D., Chancellor of West 
Germany. 






































































DUET 
. . 4 
SANS? 
In our most compulsive 
desire to make new 
friends we had decided 
to give away a whole 
truckload of MACK THE 
KNIFE... master- 
piece of Vulcan's art 
At home in kitchen, 
glove compartment or 
on acamping trip, 
self-appointed experts 
have nominated versa- 
tile MACK “Knife Of 
The Year." But, alas, 
our generous impulse 
was thwarted by one of 
our superstitious super- 
numeraries who officiously 
insisted that giving 
away a knife is very bad 
luck and in order not to 
kill an incipient friend- 
ship (and to ward off 
the ‘evil eye’'’) we should 
assess a token charge! 
Reluctantly giving in to 
this troglodyte we agreed 
to charge $1 for “MACK,” 
(although he lists for 
$4.95 in our catalog). 
AND—that isn’t all. For 
that same $1 we'll also 
send you our COLOR-FULL 
CATALOG (which many call 
“America’s Most Exciting 
Wish Book’) AND—A $2 
GIFT CERTIFICATE (good 
for your first purchase), 
If you think this is an 
unusual offer you're 
right. Better take advan- 
tage of it before our 
accountant returns from 
vacation and reads us 
the Riot Act! 





(CO Yes, | simply can't 
resist your amazing offer, 
Here is my $1 bill. (No 
checks please, they drive 
our bankers mad!) Rush me 
“MACK”, MULTI-PURPOSE 
KNIFE (slicer, serrated 
slicer, beer can opener and 
from-the-jar pickle snatch- 
er,) COLOR-FULL CATALOG 
AND $2 GIFT CERTIFICATE. 
(Please, only one per 
customer, Allow 4 weeks 
for delivery.) 















Name 


Address 
Zip 


haverhills 


Dept.'*Mack’’, 582 Washington 
San Francisco, Ca. 94111 
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The New Rebel Cry: Jesus Is Coming! 


WANTED 


JESUS CHRIST 


ALIAS: THE MESSIAH, THE SON OF 
GOD, KING OF KINGS, LORD OF 
LORDS, PRINCE OF PEACE, ETC. 


> Noforious leader of an underground 

liberation movement 

>» Wanted for the following charges: 
—Practicing medicine, winemaking 

and food distribution without a license. 
—Interfering with businessmen in the 


temple. 
—Associating with known criminals, 
radicals, subversives, prostitutes and 


street people. 
—Claiming to have the authority to 
make people into God's children. 


APPEARANCE: Typical hippie type— 
long hair, beard, robe, sandals, 

>» Hangs around slum areas, few rich 
friends, often sneaks out into the desert. 


BEWARE: This man is extremely dan- 
gerous. His insidiously inflammatory mes- 
sage is particularly dangerous to young 
people who haven't been taught to ig- 
nore him yet. He changes men and 
claims to set them free. 


WARNING: HE IS STILL AT LARGE! 


H® is indeed. As the words of this 
Wanted poster from a Christian un- 
derground newspaper demonstrate, Jesus 
is alive and well and living in the rad- 
ical spiritual fervor of a growing num- 
ber of young Americans who have pro- 
claimed an extraordinary religious rev- 
olution in his name. Their message: the 
Bible is true, miracles happen, God real- 
ly did so love the world that he gave it 
his only begotten son. In 1966 Beatle 
John Lennon casually remarked that 
the Beatles were more popular than 
Jesus Christ; now the Beatles are shat- 
tered, and George Harrison is singing 
My Sweet Lord. The new young fol- 
lowers of Jesus listen to Harrison, but 
they turn on only to the words of their 


Master: “For where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” 


It is a startling development for a gen- 
eration that has been constantly ac- 
cused of tripping out or copping out 
with sex, drugs and violence. Now, em- 
bracing the most persistent symbol of pu- 
rity, selflessness and brotherly love in 
the history of Western man, they are 
afire with a Pentecostal passion for shar- 
ing their new vision with others, Fresh- 
faced, wide-eyed young girls and ear- 
nest young men badger businessmen 
and shoppers on Hollywood Boulevard, 
near the Lincoln Memorial. in Dallas, 
in Detroit and in Wichita, “witnessing” 
for Christ with breathless exhortations. 
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Christian coffeehouses have opened in 
many cities, signaling their faith even 
in their names: The Way Word in Green- 
wich Village, the Catacombs in Seattle, 
I Am in Spokane. A strip joint has 
been converted to a “Christian night- 
club” in San Antonio. Communal 
“Christian houses” are multiplying like 
loaves and fishes for youngsters hungry 
for homes, many reaching out to the 
troubled with round-the-clock telephone 
hot lines. Bibles abound: whether the 


cherished, fur-covered King James Ver- 
sion or scruffy, back-pocket paperbacks. 
they are invariably well-thumbed and 
“It’s like a glacier,” 


often memorized. 





THE FIRST PENTECOST BY GUSTAVE DORE 
Multiplying like loaves and fishes. 


says “Jesus-Rock” Singer Larry Nor- 
man, 24. “It’s growing and there’s no 
stopping it.” 

There is an uncommon morning fresh- 
ness to this movement, a buoyant at- 
mosphere of hope and love along with 
the usual rebel zeal. Some converts 
seem to enjoy translating their new faith 
into everyday life, like those who an- 
swer the phone with “Jesus loves you” in- 
stead of “hello.” But their love seems 
more sincere than a slogan, deeper than 
the fast-fading sentiments of the flower 
children; what startles the outsider is 
the extraordinary sense of joy that they 
are able to communicate. Of course, as 
in any fresh religious movement, Zeal- 
otry is never far away. Some in the 
movement even have divine timetables. 
Says Founder Bill Bright of the Cam- 
pus Crusade for Christ: “Our target 


CULVER PICTURES 


date for saturating the U.S. with the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ is 1976—and the 
world by 1980. Of course, if the Lord 
wants to work a bit slower, that’s O.K.” 

Some of the fascination for Jesus 
among the young may simply be be- 
lated hero worship of a fellow rebel, 
the first great martyr to the cause of 
peace and brotherhood. Not so, how- 
ever, for the vast majority in the Jesus 
movement. If any one mark clearly iden- 
tifies them it is their total belief in an 
awesome, supernatural Jesus Christ, not 
just a marvelous man who lived 2,000 
years ago but a living God who is both 
Saviour and Judge, the ruler of their des- 
tinies. Their lives revolve 
around the necessity for an 
intense personal relationship 
with that Jesus, and the be- 
lief that such a relationship 
should condition every hu- 
man life. They act as if 
divine intervention guides 
their every movement and 
can be counted on to solve 
every problem. Many of 
them have had serious per- 
sonal difficulties before their 
conversions; a good portion 
of the movement is really a 
May-December marriage of 
conservative religion and the 
rebellious counterculture, 
and many of the converts 
have come to Christ from 
the fraudulent promises of 
drugs. Now they subscribe 
strictly to the Ten Com- 
mandments, rather than to 
the situation ethics of the 
“new morality’—although, 
like St. Paul, they are of- 
ten tolerant of old failings 
among new converts. 

The Jesus revolution re- 
jects not only the material 
values of conventional 
America but the prevailing wisdom of 
American theology. Success often means 
an impersonal and despiritualized life 
that increasingly finds release in sex- 
ploration, status, alcohol and conspic- 
uous consumption. Christianity—or at 
least the brand of it preached in prestige 











seminaries, pulpits and church offices 
over recent decades—has emphasized an 
immanent God of nature and social 
movement, not the new movement's 


transcendental, personal God who comes 
to earth in the person of Jesus, in the 
lives of individuals, in miracles (see box, 
page 60). The Jesus revolution, in short, 





California teen-ager gives “Jesus sign” 
during beach baptism. Index finger 
pointed heavenward signifies that Jesus 
is the “one way” to salvation. 


JULIAN WASSER 
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Young paralytic is carried to mass baptism in Pacific at Corona del Mar. 


m Pr. 


Catholic Pentecostalist speaks in tongues. 


Gum-blowing worshiper at New Jersey rally. 





Jewish girl decides for Jesus in Hollywood. 


BD. GORTON 


Pro football players help form a “prayer huddie” in Cotton Bowl. 





Boy in jeans, girl in bikini wait for baptism. 


Carried away by prayer in California. 
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Children of God disciples join hands in celebration of Jesus at Indio, Calif. 








Wearing sackcloth, daubed with ashes, youths conduct vigil on Los Angeles’ Skid Row. oe 
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T shirt covers head at outdoor service. 


Preaching at former Texas strip club. 
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is one that denies the virtues of the Sec- 
ular City and heaps scorn on the message 
that God was ever dead. Why? 

But why not? This is the generation 
that has burned out many of its lights 
and lives before it is old enough to 
vote, “The first thing I realized was 
how different it is to go to high school 
today,” wrote Maureen Orth in a “Last 
Supplement” to the Whole Earth Cat- 
alog. “Acid trips in the seventh grade, 
sex in the eighth, the Viet Nam War a 
daily serial on TV since you were nine, 
parents and school worse than ‘irrel- 
evant—meaningless. No wonder Jesus 
is making a great comeback.” The death 
of authority brought the curse of un- 
certainty. As Thomas Farber writes in 
Tales for the Son of My Unborn Child: 
“The freedom from work, from restraint, 
from accountability, wondrous in its in- 
ception, became banal and counterfeit. 
Without rules there was no way to say 
no, and worse, no way to say yes.” 

The search for a “yes” led thousands 
to the Oriental and the mystical, the oc- 
cult and even Satanism before they 
drew once again on familiar roots. One 
of the nation’s successful young evan- 
gelists, Richard Hoag, 24, believes that 
many of his youthful converts see Je- 
sus as a marvelous father figure. “The 
kids are searching for authority, love 
and understanding—ingredients missing 
at home. Jesus is what their fathers 
aren't.” Adds Baptist Pastor John Bi- 
sagno: “I’m amazed at how many peo- 
ple I've counseled who have never heard 
their fathers say ‘I love you.’ ” 


Christ Couture 


The enthusiasm is not universal. By 
no means a majority of the young, or 
their elders, are soldiers in the revolution 
—any more than they were flower chil- 
dren or acid trippers. Some call the 
Jesus movement a fad or just another 
bad trip. Is it? Is the growing fasci- 
nation with Jesus a passing, adolescent 
infatuation? There are obvious fad ay 
pects: Jesus shirts (JESUS IS MY LORD) 
bumper stickers (SMILE, GOD LOVES 
YOU), posters, buttons (THE MESSIAH 
IS THE MESSAGE) and, inevitably, a 
Jesus-People wristwatch. Some follow- 
ers are affecting a Christ couture: white 
pants and tunics, Mexican-peasant style. 
There are de rigueur catch phrases: end- 
less “Praise Gods” and “Bless Yous.” 
There is even a “Jesus cheer”—"Give 
meaJ,givemeanE. . .” Rapidly catch- 
ing on is the Jesus-People “sign,” a 
raised arm with clenched fist, the index 
finger pointed heavenward, to indicate 
Jesus as the “one way” to salvation. “If 
it is a fad,” says Evangelist Billy Gra- 
ham, “I welcome it.” 

There are signs that the movement is 
something quite a bit larger than a theo- 





As Jesus in off-Broadway musical God- 
spell, Star Stephen Nathan is crucified 
on wire fence. Unlike Jesus Christ Su- 
perstar, Godspell has hopeful ending 
suggesting resurrection. 


TIM BOXER 
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logical Hula-Hoop, something more last- 
ing than a religious Woodstock. It cuts 
across nearly all the social dividing lines, 
from crew cut to long hair, right to 
left, rich to poor. It shows considerable 
staying power: many who were in its 
faint beginnings in 1967 are still lead- 
ing it. It has been powerful enough to di- 
vert many young people from serious 
drug addiction, Its appeal is ecumenical, 
attracting Roman Catholics and Jews, 
Protestants of every persuasion and 
many with no religion at all. Catholics 
visit Protestant churches with a new em- 
pathy, and Protestants find themselves 
chatting with nuns and openly enjoying 
Mass. “We are all brothers in the body 
of Christ,” says a California Catholic 
lay leader, and he adds: “We are on 
the threshold of the greatest spiritual re- 
vival the U.S. has ever experienced.” 


Pentecostals and Millenarians 


Spiritual revivals are, of course, 
a longstanding American _ tradition. 
George Whitefield and Jonathan Ed- 
wards led the first Great Awakening in 
the 1740s and there have been others 
since: the frontier camp meetings at 
the beginning of the 19th century, the 
great revival of the 1850s, and the Pen- 
tecostal explosion at the beginning of 
the 20th century. The Jesus revolution, 
like the others, has a flavor peculiarly 
American. Its strong Pentecostalism em- 
phasizes such esoteric spiritual gifts as 
speaking in tongues and healing by faith. 
For many, there exists a firm conviction 
that Jesus’ Second Coming is literally 
at hand. Proclaiming the imminent end 
of the world and Last Judgment like so 
many dread guards, some millenarians 
chart the signs of the Apocalypse with 
the aid of handbooks like The Late 
Great Planet Earth. They see smog and 
pollution prophesied in /saiah; the tak- 
ing of Old Jerusalem by the Jews, and 
the admission of ten nations into the Com- 
mon Market are signs that the end is near. 

The movement is apart from, rather 
than against, established religion; con- 
verts often speak disparagingly of the 
blandness or hypocrisy of their former 
churches, but others work comfortably 
as a supplementary, revitalizing force 
of change from within. The movement, 
in fact, is one of considerable flexibility 
and vitality, drawing from three vig- 
orous spiritual streams that, despite dif- 
ferences in dress, manner and theology, 
effectively reinforce one another. 
THE JESUS PEOPLE, also known as Street 
Christians or Jesus Freaks, are the most 
visible; it is they who have blended the 
counterculture and conservative religion. 
Many trace their beginnings to the 1967 
flower era in San Francisco, but there 
were almost simultaneous stirrings in 
other areas. Some, but by no means 
all, affect the hippie style; others have 
forsworn it as part of their new lives. 
THE STRAIGHT PEOPLE, by far the largest 
group, are mainly active in interdenom- 
inational, evangelical campus and youth 
movements. Once merely an arm of 
evangelical Protestantism, they are now 


more ecumenical—a force almost in- 
dependent of the churches that spawned 
them. Most of them are Middle Amer- 
ica, campus types: neatly coiffed hair 
and Sears, Roebuck clothes styles. 
THE CATHOLIC PENTECOSTALS, like the Je- 
sus People, emerged unexpectedly and 
dramatically in 1967. Publicly austere 
but privately ecstatic in their devotion 
to the Holy Spirit, they remain loyal 
to the church but unsettle some in the hi- 
erarchy. In a sense they are following 
the lead of mainstream Protestant Neo- 
Pentecostals, who have been leading 
charismatic renewal movements in their 
own churches for a decade. 

Together, all three movements may 


an 
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ANTIWAR PROTESTERS IN WASHINGTON 
Worship of a fellow rebel. 


number in the hundreds of thousands na- 
tionally, conceivably many more, but 
any figure is a guess. The Catholic Pen- 
tecostals, often meeting in the privacy 
of members’ homes, may number 
10,000, but some observers believe that 
they could easily be three times that. 
Those converted by the straight evan- 
gelicals generally wind up on established 
church rolls, but are likely to be in the 
hundreds of thousands; the evangelistic 
staffs alone account for more than 5,000 
people. The Jesus People—surely many 
thousands—are the most difficult to 
count. They often cluster in communes 
or, as they prefer to call them, “Chris- 
tian houses”; the Rev. Edward Plowman, 
historian of the movement, estimates 
that there are 600 across the U.S. 
There is no doubt about their growth: 
Evangelist David Hoyt moved from San 
Francisco to Atlanta only a year ago 
and now has three communes and a 
cadre of 70 evangelizing disciples there, 
and centers in three other Southeastern 
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Many Things to Many Men 


ESUS once asked his disciples, 
“Who do men say that I am?” 
Even they argued uncertainly about 
the answer—until the Resurrection. 
In the nearly 2,000 years since, con- 
flicting answers about the nature of 
Jesus have never stopped coming in. 
In the past century alone, some 
60,000 books have sought to explain 
Christ. In one of the latest, Jour- 
nalist William Emerson Jr. complains 
that in different centuries and cul- 
tures people have always concocted 
“the sort of Jesus they could live 
with.” He then goes on to create a gee- 
whizzy, headline-seeking Christ who 
traveled the revival circuit. 
© 
The traditional view of Jesus is 
founded on the New Testament and 
the theological debates that enlivened 
the first three centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. A series of church councils 
early condemned two extreme views: 
1) the idea that Jesus was merely a 
man, and 2) the belief that he was a 
God who only appeared to be in 
human form. The orthodox consen- 
sus, of course, was that he was both 
truly man and truly God. Beyond 
that basic tenet, however, different 
cultures through the ages have in- 
variably given Christ different char- 
acterizations. The medieval church 


saw him as the ideal knight in the spir- 
itual guidebook Ancrene Wisse, and 


later as Christ the King—a conno- 
tation that happened to fit in nicely 
with the papacy’s temporal claims. 

Writers in every era have remade 
Jesus in the image that suited their 
personal or literary needs. In Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Regained, Christ is an 
intellectual who disdains “the people” 
as “a herd confus’d, a miscellaneous 
rabble who extol things vulgar.” The 
19th century skeptic Swinburne had 
a character say of Jesus, “O pale Gal- 
ilean; the world has grown grey from 
thy breath.” D.H. Lawrence equated 
the Resurrection with Jesus’ awak- 
ening sexual desire. In the 1960s, 
S.G.F. Brandon saw the Nazarene 
as a sympathizer of the Ist century's 
Zealot guerrillas. 

e 

Artistic interpretations have varied 
as widely. The painters of the By- 
zantine era produced a formidable 
otherworldly Christ; in the Middle 
Ages he became the stern ruler at 
the Last Judgment. Gradually, a more 
human Jesus appeared. Rembrandt 
scoured the Jewish quarter to find 
models. By the 20th century, Picas- 
sO was painting Jesus as a bullfighter. 

While the artistic images of Christ 
varied, the basic theological view of 
Jesus as both God and man remained 
largely unchanged for 1,300 years. 


Then the empiricism of the 18th cen- 
tury Enlightenment began eroding be- 
lief in the supernatural. The New 
Testament was described as a hodge- 
podge that revealed much about St. 
Paul and the early church but little 
about the real Jesus. In the 19th cen- 
tury, Albrecht Ritschl, a leader of lib- 
eral theology, totally rejected the 
deity of Jesus, and Historian Bruno 
Bauer denied that the human Jesus 
had ever lived. In Rudolf Bultmann’s 
20th century view, the “Christ of 
faith” returned, but the “Jesus of his- 
tory” was inaccessible. The pendulum 
is still swinging. Bultmann’s disciples 
have since decided that some of Je- 
sus’ actual words and works can in- 
deed be determined through research. 
Quite a few reputable scholars now 
believe that the New Testament ac- 
count is reliable history. 
e 

America, the land of revivalism, 
has from the start alternated in its 
view between an awesome Christ 
and an accessible Christ. In the Cal- 
vinism of the original Great Awak- 
ening, Jesus was a severe judge; 
Jonathan Edwards and others em- 
phasized sinful man’s utter help- 
lessness before him. In the 19th 
century revivals of Charles G. Fin- 
ney and Dwight L. Moody, however, 
the Lord had become more sym- 
pathetic: he began to help those 
who helped themselves by responding 
to his grace. Pious white Sunday- 
school art has since made Jesus 
into an effete Aryan rather than a rug- 
ged Jewish carpenter, but that image 
is hardly more subjective than the 
contemporary Black Jesus in a da- 
shiki. No more biblically authentic 
is a recent Presbyterian-Methodist 
TV spot: Jesus fends off the ac- 
cusers of the Bible's adulterous 
woman, but the script omits his ad- 
monition: “Sin no more.” 

However Christ is viewed, his fig- 
ure has walked through the ages 
with a commanding, if sometimes 
mysterious, presence. For modern 
man, it is not always easy to un- 
derstand the Jesus who claimed: “I 
am the way and the truth and the 
life; no one comes to the Father 
but by me” (John 14:6). Thus it is 
not at all surprising that the ques- 
tions that have engaged theologians 
through the centuries have become 
pop theology in the rock opera 
Jesus Christ Superstar: 


Jesus Christ Jesus Christ 

Who are you? What have you 
sacrificed? 

Jesus Christ Superstar 

Do you think you're what they 
Say you are? 








cities. Much of the movement's main 
strength, however, has been built where 
it started, along the West Coast. 

Some of the manifestations there 
could command places in William James’ 
Varieties of Religious Experience. R.D. 
Cronquist, for instance, was a carpenter 
until last July, dabbling on the side in 
ministerial work. Now the mustachioed, 
goateed Cronquist is the pastor of the 
Grace Fellowship Chapel, a windowless, 
corrugated shed on a hill in Imperial 
Beach, Calif. A drab shell, perhaps, 
but a pearl inside; as one 22-year-old 
girl put it, “the heaviest place I know 
to worship.” Services include free-form 
“singing in the spirit,” a mighty babble 
of moans, groans and cries against a 
background of organ music; “proph- 
ecies,” in ersatz King James style; and 
long Cronquist sermons, complete with 
angels and demons. 

Up the beach at Encinitas is a brand 
of Christianity that is pure California. 


KENNETH MURRAY 





JESUS FREAKS AT LOVE VALLEY, N.C. 


Ed Wright, 26, owner of the Sunset 
Surf Shop and principal apostle of the 
Christian Surfers, tells how Jesus adds 
a special dimension to the sport. “It's 
so beautiful when you are with the 
Lord and catch a good ride. When you 
are piling out for the next one you just 
say “Thank you Lord for being so good 
to us and for the good waves and the 
good vibes."” Christ is the essential 
focus, though. Surfer Mike Wonder, a 
fellow convert, sought Christ after he 
found the perfect wave in Hawaii and 
it failed to bring him happiness. 

Nothing except Christ makes waves 
at gatherings of Berkeley's Christian 
World Liberation Front, which was in 
the vanguard of the movement in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. CWLF Bible 
meetings are like an understanding em- 
brace: the members sit naturally in a 
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rough circle; a spaced-out speed freak 
crawls in, is casually accepted, kneels: 
a baby plays; the only black plucks a gui- 
tar, and the group swings easily into a 
dozen songs. The hat is passed with a 
new invitation: “If you have something 
to spare, give; if you need, take.” Final- 
ly they rise, take one another's hands, 
and sing “We will walk with each other 
We will walk hand in hand/ And they'll 
know we are Christians by our love.” 
Spokane’s Voice of Elijah spreads 
the spirit in large ways and small. When 
house members heard of a hungry old 
woman who had been cut from wel- 
fare, they took up a $42 collection at 
the I Am coffeehouse. left her gro- 
ceries, cash and a message that read sim- 
ply “from Jesus.” The house reaches 
large groups through its hard-rock band, 
the Wilson McKinley, which recently 
helped draw 8,000 to a “Sweet Jesus 
Rock Concert” at Stanford University. 
The Jesus People almost lost the crowd 
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MOVEMENT SYMBOL IN CALIFORNIA 


when one evangelist told the collegians 
they should “abstain from sexual im- 
morality, and that means abstain ex- 
cept in marriage. We're finding this is 
the last area people want to give up.” 
There were no cheers but, astonishingly 
in the Age of Aquarius, no hoots either. 

Music, the lingua franca of the young, 
has become the special medium of the 
Jesus movement. Godspell, a_ bright, 
moving musical written by students and 
based on the Gospel According to St 
Matthew, is a sellout hit off-Broadway. 
The rock opera Jesus Christ Superstar, 
bound for Broadway next fall, is al- 
ready a bestselling record album; at 
New York City’s Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church recently, a minister 
smilingly baptized a baby “In the name 
of the Father, the Holy Ghost, and 
Jesus Christ Superstar.” Amazing Grace, 
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Put Your Hand in the Hand and My 
Sweet Lord are top-40 hits, and Jesus- 
rock groups, most of them converts, 
roam the country under such names as 


Hope. Dove and The Joyful Noise. 


Go Tell About Jesus 


The sounds produced by the rock 
groups are not always good nor the lyr- 
ics always effective evangelism, but the 
best of the Jesus-rock music is both pro- 
fessionally and theologically solid. Larry 
Norman, probably the top solo artist in 
the field, attacks the occult in his al- 
bum Upon This Rock: “Forget your hex- 
agram/ You'll soon feel fine/ Stop look- 
ing at the stars/ You don’t live under 
the signs.” Many Jesus-rock musicians 
commit their lives as well as their tal- 
ent. Drummer Steve Hornyak, 30, of 
The Crimson Bridge, gave up a $35,000 
house, a Toronado, and a career as a 
school-band director when another Je- 
sus musician challenged him to “go tell 
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about Jesus.” Scott Ross, 31, a former 
New York disk jockey, has become head 
of a Christian commune in Freeville, 
N.Y., the Love Inn. Ross still tapes a 
weekly show that he uses to promote 
Jesus music on standard stations. 

A growing number of musical stars, 
including Johnny Cash and Eric Clapton, 
are among the Jesus movement converts. 
Paul Stookey of Peter, Paul and Mary 
has preached on the steps of Berkeley's 
Sproul Hall; Jeremy Spencer of Brit- 
ain’s Fleetwood Mac has joined the ul- 
trarigid Children of God. Few are more 
zealous than Pat Boone; he has baptized 
more than 200 converts in his own swim- 
ming pool during the past year. 

The revolutionary word is also spread 
by a growing, literally free Jesus press 
that now numbers some 50 newspapers 
across the country. Donations are ap- 


parently enough to print 65,000 copies 
of Right On! in Berkeley and 400,000 
copies of the Hollywood Free Paper, 
the movement's largest. Now Berkeley’s 
CWLF is hoping to start a Jesus news ser- 
vice. There is much to report, in all 
parts of the U.S. Items: 

> At First Baptist Church in Hous- 
ton, youth-minded Pastor Bisagno, 37, 
brought in Evangelist Hoag to recruit 
the young in a week-long revival. Hoag 
traveled from school to school with his 
plea, and 11.000 young people stepped 
forward at Bisagno’s church to declare 
themselves for Jesus. Now the first few 
pews at First Baptist are reserved for 
the youngsters. While the rest of the con- 
gregation mumble their amens, the kids 
punctuate Bisagno’s sermons with yells 
of “Outta sight, man, bee-yoo-ti-ful.”’ 

> In Chicago's Grant Park bandshell. 
Street Evangelist Arthur Blessitt last 
month warmed up a crowd of nearly 
1,000 with a lusty Jesus cheer, then led 
them off on a_ parade 
through the Loop, gathering 
people as they went. “Chi- 
cago police, we love you!” 
they shouted to cops along 
the route. “Jesus loves you!” 
Blessitt also passed a box 
through the crowd, asking 
for a special contribution: 
drugs. The box came back 
filled with marijuana, pills 
and LSD; it was turned over 
to the flabbergasted cops. 
This month, Blessitt is real- 
ly testing Jesus’ power. He 
is in New York City for a 
three-month blitz among the 
pimps, prostitutes and porno 
shops of Times Square for 
which he hopes to recruit 
as many as 3,000 young 
helpers. So far he has had 
only one unnerving setback. 
A streetwalker told him that 
she had worn one of his 
bright red stickers (TURN ON 
TO Jesus) and “never had 
a better night.” 

> On a cul-de-sac beach at 
Corona del Mar, Calif., the 
Rev. Chuck Smith recently 
held another of the mass baptisms that 
have made his Calvary Chapel at Santa 
Ana famous. Under a setting sun, several 
hundred converts waded into the cold 
Pacific, patiently waiting their turn for 
the rite. On the cliffs above, hundreds 
more watched. Most of the baptized were 
young, tanned and casual in cut-off blue 
jeans, pullovers and even an occasional 
bikini. A freshly dunked teen-ager, water 
streaming from her tie-dyed shirt, threw 
her arms around a woman and cried, 
“Mother, I love you!” A teen-age drug 
user who had been suffering from re- 
curring unscheduled trips suddenly 
screamed, “My flashbacks are gone!” As 
the baptisms ended, the crowd slowly 
climbed a narrow stairway up the cliff, 
singing a moving Lord’s Prayer in the 
twilight. 

> At Novato, Calif., the new Solid Rock 
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house is perhaps typical of the com- 
munal Christian houses. Though none 
is quite the same as another, they all in- 
sist that premarital sex and drugs are 
out, and many have quite strict rules: 
up early, to bed by ten or eleven, as- 
signed chores, a certain number of man- 
datory Bible readings or prayer gath- 
erings. Yet they generally are happy 
places. “It is a gentle place, this Solid 
Rock,” reports Time Correspondent 
Karsten Prager. “The voices are quiet, 
the words that recur are ‘love’ and ‘bless- 
ing’ and ‘the Lord’ and ‘sharing’ and 
‘peace’ and ‘brothers and _ sisters.’” 
Twelve “brothers and sisters” live in 
Solid Rock, six men, four women, two 
babies, the children of unmarried moth- 
ers. The men of the commune work at 
house painting and construction to meet 
the bills, but the main business of the 
house is to order the lives within it 
around Christ. One of the mothers de- 
scribes the success of that effort sim- 
ply: “When I first came to the house, I 
didn’t know Jesus. But it turned out 
that I grew. I guess I trust now.” 


TV and Grass 


The path to the movement, in or out 
of communes, is often littered with 
drugs. The Way, an 18-year-old, off- 
beat and minor theological group now 
virtually taken over and greatly expand- 
ed by the Jesus People, has two staunch 
supporters in Wichita, Kans.: prominent 
Lawyer Dale Fair and his wife, who 
got involved when a Way evangelist 
helped their daughter off drugs. One of 
the San Francisco pioneers, Ted Wise, 
has been so successful with drug cures 
that he now has a new clinic in Menlo 
Park. Washington, D.C., movement lead- 
er Denny Flanders tells drug users: “You 
can use drugs after Jesus, but you won't 
need them. If you become Christians, 
this is what has to happen.” Convert 
Connie Sue McCartney, 21, of Loui- 
siana, describes how “the devil came to 
me” and tempted her to return to speed, 
She had kept some in hand just in 
case, but she was up to the temptation: 
“I took it, flushed it down the john in 
the name of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost.” Former Houston 


Speed Freak Terry Vincent says: “Man, 
God turned me around from the dark- 
ness to the light. That's all I Know. 
That is all I want to know.” 

Drug cures are not the only attrac- 
tion for conversion. There are a dis- 
proportionate number of Roman Cath- 
olics among the Jesus People, attracted 
by the movement's direct approach to 
Christ. Many Jews have also joined, 
claiming that they are not quitting but 
fulfilling their Judaism. Few spiritual 
Odysseys, though, are as circuitous as 
that of Christopher Pike, 21, the young- 
er son of the late Episcopal Bishop 
James A. Pike. In 1967 he began com- 
bining marijuana highs with nonstop 
television watching: “TV and grass, that 
was my god,” he says. Then came acid, 
Eastern religion and Bible reading 
—while stoned. Recalls Chris: “One day 
I saw Ted Wise speaking in Sproul 
Plaza at Berkeley. He was the first in- 
telligent Christian I ever saw.” Soon 
thereafter, he made a commitment: “I 
just said ‘Jesus Christ. I'm going to 
give myself to you and nobody else.’ 
Nothing happened, but I knew. I knew 
he had reached down, and I was saved.” 
Now Chris lives in a trailer near Reno, 
studying religious books and working 
on a library of religious tapes. “The 
old Chris Pike died back there,” says 
the Bishop's son. “I’m a new creature.” 

Many conversions seem to be like 
Pike's: slow, but finally confident turn- 
arounds rather than lightning-bolt  il- 
luminations. Yet some do come sud- 
denly. Marsha Daigle, Catholic and a 
doctoral student at the University of 
Michigan, was deeply distraught at the 
deaths of Martin Luther King Jr. and 
Robert Kennedy. One day she opened 
a Bible and suddenly “knew Christ was 
my personal Saviour. It was the last 
thing I expected.” 


Gospel Crusaders 


Another major part of the Jesus move- 
ment is the highly organized, interde- 
nominational youth movement of the 
established churches—a sort of person- 
to-person counterpart of mass-rally 
evangelism. Though they have been 
around for decades, supported by local 
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congregations and generous private con- 
tributors, they are finding a huge new 
growth in the Jesus revolution. 

The biggest of the straight groups is 
Campus Crusade for Christ, 20-year- 
old soul child of former Businessman 
Bill Bright. He still means business: 
this year’s budget is $12 million, and 
by next month he will have 3,000 full- 
time staffers on 450 campuses. Inter-Var- 
sity Christian Fellowship is a different 
breed of campus evangelism—more in- 
tellectual, more socially concerned—but 
it has no lack of gospel zeal. It con- 
ducted a missionary convention at the 
University of Illinois last December that 
drew 12,000, probably the largest col- 
lege religious meeting in North Amer- 
ican history. Young Life, founded in 
1941, reaches its audience with 1,300 
clubs, U.S. and foreign. Youth for Christ 
began business a few years later with a 
lanky young evangelist named Billy Gra- 
ham; it is now in 2,700 high schools. 


Extraordinary Love 


Few groups have had more impact 
than has one man, Assemblies of God 
Minister David Wilkerson, whose grow- 
ing movement began with a single inci- 
dent: his dramatic conversion of Brook- 
lyn Teen-Age Gang Lord Nicky Cruz 
in 1958. Cruz himself is now an evan- 
gelist. Wilkerson’s evangelical and anti- 
drug organization, Teen Challenge, has 
53 centers. His book about Cruz’s con- 
version, The Cross and the Switchblade, 
has sold 6,000,000 copies; a movie ver- 
sion, starring Pat Boone as Wilkerson, 
will be released nationwide July 1. The 
book had an unusual side effect: its Pen- 
tecostal flavor helped launch the Roman 
Catholic Pentecostal movement. 

Catholic Pentecostalism? The name 
is an apparent contradiction in terms: 
an austere and ritualized church cou- 
pled with a movement characterized in 
its early years by unleashed emotion- 
alism—eye-rolling ecstasies, shouting, 
jumping, even rolling on the floor. Clas- 
sic Pentecostalism has since toned down 
markedly, but it can still put even an un- 
wary Catholic into theological shock. 
Jerry Harvey, who helped start the grow- 
ing Catholic Pentecostal group in the 
San Diego area, once invited some Prot- 
estant Pentecostalists “to show us how 
to do it their way. The poor nuns who 
were there actually turned white.” 

The Catholic establishment in the 
U.S. has not blanched, but it has not 
turned red with enthusiasm, even though 
Pope John XXIII himself called upon 
the Holy Spirit to “renew your won- 
ders in this, our day, as by a new Pen- 
tecost.” An inquiry conducted in the 
U.S. for the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops did find, however, that 
Pentecostal experience often “leads to 
a better understanding of the role the 
Christian plays in the Church.” The ev- 
idence supports that finding. One Los 
Angeles priest says that he has stayed in 
the priesthood because of the “tremen- 
dous peace” he found in the renewal 
movement. Dr. James McFadden, 40, 
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dean of Michigan’s pioneering School of 


Natural Resources, is a Catholic for 
whom religion “never had an experien- 
tial dimension. It was intellectual, the dis- 
tant Christ of history.” But he found “ex- 
traordinary” love among the 300 Pente- 
costals of the university's Word of God 
community. “Very few people live as 
though there really is a God who sent his 
only son to be a man.” 

The Pentecostalist fervor has been 
growing rapidly. From its beginnings at 
Duquesne University in 1967, where 
Wilkerson’s book was one of the in- 
fluences, the movement spread to Notre 
Dame and Ann Arbor, which have been 
major forces in it ever since. But there 
are sizable numbers elsewhere. On Trin- 
ity Sunday last week, 450 Catholic Pen- 
tecostals held a “Day of Renewal” at 
St. Theresa Catholic Church in San 
Diego; this weekend 3,000 Catholic Pen- 
tecostals from all over the country are 
expected to gather at Notre Dame for 
their annual national conference. 

Despite the evidence of enriched re- 
ligiosity, there is enough in the Cath- 
olic Pentecostalist movement to account 
for the hierarchy’s reserve. It is casu- 
ally ecumenical. Its speaking in tongues 
—glossolalia, a form of prayer that is 
usually a babbling non-language—is 
done quietly, but it is done. The Pen- 
tecostals have the unhappy faculty of of- 
fending both liberals and conservatives 
in Catholicism: liberals resent their in- 
sistent orthodox theology, conservatives 
their communal life-style. 


Passive v. Ecstatic 


The confident conviction of the Je- 
sus revolution (we have the answer; the 
rest of the world is wrong) irritates 
many, whatever branch of the movement 
it radiates from. Dan Herr, publisher 
of the progressive Catholic bimonthly 
The Critic, calls Catholic Pentecostalism 
“spiritual chic.” Some who turn off 
may be expressing the natural and in- 
evitable resentment of the passive be- 
liever against the ecstatic believer, In 
his magisterial study Enthusiasm, the 
late Catholic scholar Msgr. Ronald Knox 
described the attitude of the religious en- 
thusiast toward the world at large: “He 
will have no weaker brethren who plod 
and stumble, who (if the truth must be 
told) would like to have a foot in ci- 
ther world, whose ambition is to qual- 
ify, not to excel. He has before his 
eyes a picture of the early Church, vis- 
ibly penetrated with supernatural in- 
fluences; and nothing else will serve 
him for a model.” 

Others criticize the absolutism of the 
Jesus revolution and the complete de- 
pendency it creates in some of its ad- 
herents. Jean Houston, director of the 
Foundation for Mind Research in New 
York City, finds that while “the Jesus 
trip gives them rich expectations and 
more rigid values, they also suffer a nar- 
rowing of conceptual vision. They be- 
come obsessed.” She cites the case of 
one girl who turned to the Jesus move- 
ment after a severe family crisis. “She es- 
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Quiet voices among the brothers and sisters. 


caped her guilt and horror, but it had 
the effect of a psychological and social 
lobotomy. Where once she had been su- 
perbly inquisitive, she now could relate 
things only in terms of her religion 
—but she had a focal point for all her en- 
ergy.” Sociologist Andrew Greeley calls 
Catholic Pentecostalism the “most vital 
movement in Catholicism right now,” 
but warns that it could become “just 
pure emotion, even a form of hyste- 
ria.” The Rev. George Peters of the Unit- 
ed Presbyterian Church says of the Jesus 
People: “I see dangers. This biblical lit- 
eralism. The kids quote verses without 
understanding them to prove a point. I 
thought we'd outgrown that. I'd like to 
see some kind of form.” 

The established churches may not 
have the luxury of choosing the young- 
sters’ style. Whatever the excesses or 
shortcomings of the Jesus revolution, or- 
ganized religion cannot afford to lose 
the young in numbers or enthusiasm. 
In parts of the movement, of course, 
the churches are not losing them; in- 
deed, they are gaining zealots. Catholic 
Pentecostals and straight evangelicals are 
already having an effect; if organized re- 
ligion embraced the Jesus People as 
well, the greening effect on the church- 
es could be considerable. Theologian 
Martin Marty of the University of Chi- 
cago Divinity School feels that the Jesus 
People, frustrated by a complex society 
that will not yield to their single-mind- 
ed devotion, may well disband in dis- 
array. But even Marty says: “Five years 
from now you may have some better 
Presbyterians because of their partic- 
ipation in the Jesus movement.” And 
the Rev. Robert Terwilliger of New 
York City’s Trinity Institute says long- 
ingly: “There is a revival of religion ev- 
erywhere—except in the church.” 

Sometimes the church is not at fault. 
When young people began to come into 
the smoothly running, upper-middle- 
class congregation at La Jolla (Calif.) Lu- 
theran Church, Pastor Charles Donhowe 
started evening meetings for them. Soon 
Donhowe had two congregations, the 
regular Sunday-at-I11 variety and the 
new Christians in the evening. A min- 


ister for nine years, Donhowe was in ef- 
fect converted by the youngsters to un- 
structured Christianity. He resigned and 
took his evening congregation with him. 
Some of his older parishioners joined 
the secession, Now known simply as 
“Bird Rock,” they meet in Bird Rock El- 
ementary School in La Jolla. If Bird 
Rock is an omen, it would be an ironic 
one: the dove, after all, is the ancient 
symbol of the Holy Spirit, and Jesus 
built his own church upon a rock. 


The Fact of Faith 


There are better omens in the ac- 
tions of clergymen like Houston’s John 
Bisagno, even when they are uncertain 
of the full meaning and the life span 
of the Jesus revolution. Says Bisagno: 
“All I know is that kids are turning on 
to Jesus. My concern is that the staid, tra- 
ditional churches will reject these kids 
and miss the most genuine revival of 
our lifetime.” Canon Edward N. West 
of Manhattan’s Episcopal Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine has also made his 
church a haven for religious enthusiasts 
whom he sometimes does not fully com- 
prehend. He says: “There is no place 
left where they can go and sort them- 
selves out unless the churches are open. 
They do an enormous amount of pray- 
ing, sometimes in the lotus position. 
One young man comes in and plays 
the bass recorder. He and God have 
some relationship over a bass recorder. 
I don’t understand it, but that’s his 
thing.” 

In a world filled with real and fan- 
cied demons for the young, the form 
their faith takes may be less important 
than the fact that they have it. Ronald 
Knox, who set out in Enthusiasm to ex- 
pose the heresies of religious enthusiasts, 
concluded by praising their spirit. “How 
nearly we thought we could do without 
St. Francis, without St. Ignatius,” he 
ended his work. “Men will not live with- 
out vision; that moral we would do 
well to carry away with us from con- 
templating, in so many strange forms, 
the record of the visionaries.” Enthu- 
siasm may not be the only virtue but, 
God knows, apathy is none at all. 
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Poverty May Be Good for You 
Ignorance, lack of specialized training, 
discrimination and substandard wages 
are the reasons usually cited for the per- 
sistence of poverty in the affluent U.S. 
But Sociologist Herbert J. Gans of 
M.I.T. believes that there is a more sub- 
tle underlying cause for the substandard 
living conditions of millions of Amer- 
icans. Poverty, Gans says, continues to 
exist because it performs useful func- 
tions for many members of society. 
Writing for the July-August issue of 
Social Policy, Gans lists more than a 
dozen economic, social and political uses 
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riority to workers who grub for money. 
Beyond that, the poor “offer vicarious 
participation to the rest of the popu- 
lation in the uninhibited sexual, alco- 
holic and narcotic behavior in which 
they are alleged to participate.” They 
have a cultural role too: Americans 
have taken over much music that was 
born in the slums, and poetry by ghet- 
to children is fawned over in literary cir- 
cles. Politically, the poor provide votes 
for liberal candidates, but they are also 
used by conservatives for making lib- 
eralism look unattractive—as it does if 
its chief beneficiaries can be described 
convincingly, even if wrongly, as “lazy, 





MANHATTAN CHARITY BALL 


A cultural function to perform. 


of poverty. One of the most important 
is the job market that it creates for pe- 
nologists, criminologists, social workers, 
public health workers, crusading jour- 
nalists and OEO paraprofessionals. In 
other words, Gans suggests, many peo- 
ple who are presumably fighting pov- 
erty actually profit from it. Besides, the 
poor “support medical innovation” as 
patients in teaching and research hos- 
pitals, and they constitute “a labor pool 
that is willing—or, rather, unable to be 
unwilling—to perform dirty work at 
low cost.” Poor people “prolong the eco- 
nomic usefulness” of day-old bread, sec- 
ondhand clothes and cars and deteri- 
orated buildings; they also provide in- 
come for incompetent doctors, lawyers 
and teachers who might otherwise be 
an economic drain on society. 

Among the social functions performed 
by poverty, says Gans, is the guarantee 
of status to the non-poor. The working 
class needs the poor to look down on; 
the aristocracy, by busying itself with set- 
tlement houses and charity balls, jus- 
tifies its existence and proves its supe- 
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spendthrift, dishonest and promiscuous.” 
Despite his novel theory, Gans does 
not consider poverty a permanent fix- 
ture of society. It will last, he believes, 
only until alternatives are found. What 
are those alternatives? Gans suggests 
that social workers could counsel the 
rich; policemen could concentrate on 
traffic and organized crime; entertainers, 
hippies and adolescents could be given 
a bigger scapegoat role than they al- 
ready have. But most solutions—like 
paying menial workers higher wages 
—would cause the affluent both fiscal 
and psychological pain. As a result, 
Gans concludes, poverty may disappear 
only “when the powerless can obtain 
enough power to change society.” 


Do-It-Yourself Encounter 


In quest of emotional closeness, the 
couple took off most of their clothes 
and listened respectfully to the voice 
coming from their record player: “Take 
turns listening to the insides of each oth- 
er’s stomachs,” it counseled. The voice 


was that of Atlanta Psychiatrist Thom- 
as P. Malone, developer of “the Mar- 
riage Enrichment Program,” a sensitiv- 
ity-training course designed for the use 
of a couple in the privacy of their 
home. 

Malone's do-it-yourself encounter kit, 
which has just been put on the market 
for $29.95, consists of three LPs, five les- 
son plans and two workbooks—one for 
the husband, the other for the wife. It 
also includes two “feeling self mosaics” 
—jigsawed figures of a man and a 
woman divided into pieces labeled 
“ashamed,” “anxious,” “joyous,” or just 
plain “sexual.” 

Destructive Criticism. For the course, 
Malone has created a number of “ex- 
ercises” in which these materials are 
used to help couples “listen to their feel- 
ings” and examine them freely (and per- 
haps therapeutically) together. In one, 
the husband commands and his wife 
obeys—even when ordered to “kiss your 
knees,” “roll over” and “tell me how 
grateful you are for being my wife.” In 
another, each partner is advised to write 
on separate slips “a true secret that 
you have never told the other person” 
and “two fictitious secrets that you make 
up.” The slips are then exchanged and 
discussed. Each exercise is designed to 
evoke strong feelings, which the hus- 
band and wife are then instructed to ex- 
press and discuss 

To help couples learn the difference 
between anger (legitimate emotion over 
real grievances) and hostility (harmful 
feelings intended to hurt), the program 
leads the husband and wife into com- 
paring their partners with other peo- 
ple; it suggests saying, for example, 
“This other person cooks better than 
you,” or “This other person is more cour- 
teous than you.” Such destructive crit- 
icism helps couples to learn that hos- 
tility separates people. On the other 
hand, anger is rewarded in Malone's 
course because it can actually draw peo- 
ple closer. Husband and wife are coun- 
seled, each in his private workbook, to 
buy a gift in secret and present it 
after the other “first allows himself to 
be openly angry with you instead of hos- 
tile.” For reasons that are not ex- 
plained, the gift is to be given at 3 
a.m. on the morning after anger is dis- 
played—a time seemingly calculated 
to produce even greater anger. 

Misusing Openness. Whether Dr. Ma- 
lone’s package enriches or not remains 
to be seen. One couple who tried it out 
felt at first like victims of “an ex- 
pensive put-on,” but later were “drawn 
into a freewheeling discussion of prob- 
lems we had glossed over in the past.” 
Some psychiatrists suggest that the pro- 
gram may release emotions that part- 
ners cannot handle. To help minimize 
this possibility, Malone warns against 
too much sharing of emotions and es- 
pecially against misusing openness as a 
guise for hostility. He also suggests the 
course for stable couples only—though 
such couples would seem the least like- 
ly customers for it. 
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John Bissell, president of B l, Inc, says: “Why did It NML insurance? Because my Northwestern Mutual 
Agent knows more about life rance than any other man >» ever met.” 
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Fresh, delicious food for your family 
Railroads deliver it...at bargain prices 


Do you know about ASTRO? 


When you head for your supermarket to 
replenish the family food supply, remember 
the role railroads play in bringing you the 
finest freshest products of America’s farms 
and food processors. 

As Americans, we have the finest standard 

of living in the world and our railroads help 
maintain it. Railroads transport nutritious 
commodities to the market place while keep- 
ing transportation costs as low as possible 
Public demand for modern rail service is 
growing, yet the very existence of the railroad 


industry is threatened by antiquated regula- 
tions that put them at a competitive 
disadvantage. 

ASTRO (America’s Sound Transportation 
Review Organization) was formed by 
citizens who believe nationalization would be 
the worst possible solution to the serious 
financial difficulties of our railroads 

Find out more about ASTRO. Write for this 
informative FREE booklet which tells it as it 
is. Write ASTRO, P.O. Box 1198, Louisville, 
Ky. 40201. /t’s food for thought! 
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Perma-Shield. 
The window 
that takes care 


of itself. 


No need for storm windows. 


Double-pane, welded 

insulating glass provides 

comfort and saves fuel. 

Andersen saves you 

the trouble and expense Will not warp or stick. 
of changing storm windgws. ‘ 

Closes tight to seal out 
drafts, yet always opens 
easily. Never binds, because 
of the perfect combination 
of stable wood and the vinyl 
protective sheath. 





















Woods a natural insulator. 
Perma-Shield’s core of warm, 
stable wood makes for 

both comfort and beauty. 
The inside wood trim can be 
finished naturally or 
painted to fit any decor. 











Andersen casement 

Perma-Shield pivots 
both surfaces can be 
cleaned from the insidey 
And with welded insulat 
glass, there are only two 
surfaces to clean, not fo! 


I’m a (] homeowner [_] builder (J hi 
I'd like to know more about Pe: 
Windows and Gliding Doors, “i : 


Please send free booklets showing the 7) 
5 basic styles and hundreds of sizes. Ee 
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MUSIC & DANCE 





Music Man for the Met 


The Metropolitan Opera is first and 
foremost a singers’ house, or what the 
managers on 57th Street like to call a 
bella voce theater. Its basic operating 
premise is that what counts is glorious 
singing. The only trouble is that no 
amount of fine vocalizing will make an 
opera like Otello or Wozzeck work with- 
out a steady, compelling baton on the po- 
dium. Yet it is difficult to get, let alone 
keep, good conductors in a house where 
singing stars have virtual veto power 
over their maestros. As a result, good 
conducting has been almost as elusive 
at the Met as good ballet. 

Now all that seems to be changing. 
In the same week that retiring 
General Manager Rudolf Bing 
was knighted by Queen Eliza- 
beth, his chosen successor Goe- 
ran Gentele (Time, Dec. 21, 
1970) announced that Conductor 
Rafael Kubelik would join him at 
the Met (in 1973-74) as the first 
music director in the company’s 
88-year history. Both the job and 
the man are sure to have a great 
effect on the Met's future. The 
new music director will have an 
equal voice in every phase of the 
Met’s artistic operations. 

Kubelik was born in 1914 near 
Prague. He first caught the pub- 
lic eye as piano accompanist for 
his father Jan Kubelik, the not- 
ed Czech violinist, but he comes 
to his present job after inter- 
national success as a guest con- 
ductor and a long career as a 
music director of the Czech Phil- 
harmonic, the Brno Opera 
House, Britain’s Royal Opera 
House at Covent Garden and, 
most recently, the Bavarian Ra- 
dio Symphony in Munich. 

As Kubelik’s many Deutsche 
Grammophon recordings (nota- 
bly Janaéek and Mahler) show, 
he has brought the Bavarian orchestra to 
unprecedented polish by combining a 
Bohemian exuberance with the best kind 
of Germanic restraint and architectural 
proportion. Both should be most useful 
at the Met. 


Classic Achieved 


O body swayed to music, O bright- 
ening glance, 

How can we know the dancer from 
the dance? 


Yeats’ oft-quoted couplet sums up 
the ideal of ballet—the ideal so rarely 
achieved. And no wonder. Classical 
dance is at once the most sensuous 
and the most abstract of the theatrical 
arts. Its essence is the interaction of 
music with the movement of male 
and female bodies—the erotic impulse 
styled and formalized by discipline 
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and grace and shaped to a unified 
whole. 

Seldom have these ingredients been 
brought together in such perfect balance 
as in the New York City Ballet’s new in- 
stant masterpiece, Choreographer Je- 
rome Robbins’ The Goldberg Variations, 
The unspectacular title refers to the mu- 
sic that both inspired and accompanied 
the work: the 30 variations based on a 
theme from the Anna Magdalena Piano- 
book composed by Johann Sebastian 
Bach in 1742. Just as Bach’s music con- 
stitutes a lifetime lesson in keyboard 
knowledge, Robbins’ variations in mo- 
tion add up to a passionate yet restrained 
encyclopedia of dance. The Goldberg 
Variations, which has been made part of 


ROBBINS REHEARSING McBRIDE IN “VARIATIONS” 


Reading passion between the lines. 


the City Ballet’s repertoire, is a collabo- 
ration that transcends the centuries, a 
joint work of art as remarkable as the 
flawless translation of a great poem. 

The ballet begins in darkness. A pi- 
anist (Gordon Boelzner) sounds the del- 
icate, unobtrusive theme upon which 
Bach built his variations. Onstage, as 
the curtain rises, are a couple (Michael 
Steele and Renee Est6pinal) in period at- 
tire: he in black frock coat and breech- 
es, she in a white bell-shaped dress. 
Their movements together are as much 
mime as dance: a conversation of court- 
ly gestures, expressed more by arm and 
hand than by the deceptively easy steps 
that subtly accent Bach's limpid line. 

This opening dance—low-keyed, un- 
derstated, elegant—is followed, without 
a pause, by a dazzling choreographic se- 
quence of episodes that sometimes de- 
liberately echo each other, but never 
quite repeat. There is no story line, 


MARTHA SWOPE 
Danie 








only a progression from simplicity to 
sumptuousness, from youth to maturity. 
In the early variations, which have about 
them an air of soft, bucolic wonderment, 
the dancers appear in pastel-shaded prac- 
tice clothes. In the final scenes, which 
call upon the full resources of the huge 
cast (49 in all), they are resplendent in 
Baroque dress. 

The Goldberg Variations runs unbro- 
ken for 80 minutes—one of the longest 
nonstory ballets ever produced. It de- 
mands, and successfully commands, total 
attention through sheer mastery of what 
choreography can create for the human 
body to perform. Time and again Rob- 
bins presents familiar patterns and move- 
ments that somehow give the impression 
that they have never been danced before. 
Time and again the dances add nuanced 
dimensions to the music in much the 
same way that a first-rate pianist 
will do by playing it. 

With a less skillful choreogra- 
pher, or a less disciplined troupe, 
Bach’s music might have inspired 
little more than energetic exer- 
cise or personified precision. 
Robbins has caught the passion 
that underlies Bach's formal 
rhythms, notably in the serpen- 
tine, body-entangling duets of 
Patricia McBride and Helgi To- 
masson, which are to the sophis- 
ticated eye more erotic than any- 
thing in Oh, Calcutta! Small 
human touches abound: John 
Clifford, as the leader of a group, 
suddenly stands motionless in 
seeming awe as dancers twirl and 
leap around him; an acrobatic 
quartet of male dancers cart- 
wheels and somersaults like ref- 
ugees from the Moiseyev Dance 
Company. Robbins, however, 
never loses the architectural con- 
tour of the piece. More often 
than not, soloists are displayed, 
not for and by themselves, but in 
relationship to other dancers. 

Almost inevitably, The Gold- 
berg Variations invites compar- 
ison with Robbins’ Dances at a 
Gathering, another lengthy “pure” ballet 
that was set to some piano pieces by Cho- 
pin. Robbins himself refuses to play the 
game. “I am not in a contest with any- 
thing,” he says, and insists that it was 
only by chance that his last two major 
ballets were both inspired by keyboard 
works. Clearly, though, Dances is in ev- 
ery sense a Romantic work—open, play- 
ful, exuberant, instantly approachable. 
Variations is far more formal and clas- 
sic, and far more demanding as well. 

Robbins was inspired to his chore- 
ography by a concert of Pianist Ros- 
alyn Tureck. “I felt when I first heard 
her play the Variations,” he says, “that 
it was a journey, a trip, that it took 
you in a tremendous arc through a 
whole cycle of life and then, as it were, 
back to the beginning.” The words ap- 
ply not only to the music, but to the bal- 
let that Robbins created. 

8 John T. Elson 
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PAN AM‘S PLANE MATE 


MODERN LIVING 





Curing Terminal Fatigue 

Over the loudspeaker in the Pan 
American terminal at New York City’s 
John F. Kennedy Airport comes word 
that Flight 92 is now ready to board pas- 
sengers. Obediently, the ticket holders 
gather their flight bags and file through 
the appropriate gate. Instead of find- 
ing themselves aboard an airplane, how- 
ever, the bewildered travelers discover 
that they have entered what seems to 
be another waiting lounge, complete 
with upholstered blue seats and the 
soothing strains of recorded music. 
What ever happened to Flight 92 and 
faraway places? The doors finally close, 
and up front a dashingly costumed 
pilot checks the banks of lights on a com- 
plex control panel and starts an en- 
gine. That brings an even greater 
surprise: with a muffled groan, the en- 
tire room ponderously backs up, turns 
around and trundles off at the less 
than jet-age speed of 10 m.p.h. Grad- 
ually, it dawns on the occupants that 
they are in the clutches of a “Plane 
Mate,” one of the three elevated mo- 
bile lounges that now carry passengers 
comfortably from Pan Am’s ticketing 
area to gentle dockings with airliners 
parked on runways far from the 
terminal. 

As anachronistic as they seem, Plane 


Mates* represent just one more way in 
which airlines are attempting to ease 
the physical strain on air travelers at 
large airports, where the distances be- 
tween ticket counters and loading gates 
(and between parking lots and terminal 
buildings) have grown to exhausting ex- 
tremes. Negotiating that distance—es- 
pecially for late arrivals who must carry 
their luggage directly to the loading 
gate, usually on the dead run—is a trau- 
matic experience that is disenchanting 
increasing numbers of air travelers, At 
J.F.K., passengers may have to walk as 
far as 1,130 feet to reach their de- 
parture gate (see box). 

Moving Sidewalks. Baggage-laden 
passengers arriving at Cleveland’s Hop- 
kins International Airport 15 minutes 
before flight time, for example, stand 
a good chance of missing their plane 
if it is scheduled to depart from a dis- 
tant gate in the new South Concourse 
wing. To carry the aged and infirm 
down that seemingly endless corridor, 
Hopkins International has put into ser- 
vice a small fleet of motorized carts. 

Another kind of cart carries pas- 
sengers from check-in counters to air- 
craft loading areas at Tampa's shiny 


* Actually a newer version of mobile lounges 
that have operated since 1962 at Washington's 
Dulles International Airport. 


Walking Distances at U.S. Airports 


GROUP of transportation experts 
took the first steps toward mak- 

ing the public aware of airport walk- 
ing distances by publishing in 1967 
a survey entitled “Air Transportation 
1975 and Beyond.” While distances 


to Farthest Gate 


O'Hare, Chicago 

J.F.K., New York 

Los Angeles International 
Atlanta 

San Francisco International 
Dallas 

Miami 

Detroit 

Dulles (using mobile lounges) 


have since increased somewhat at sev- 
eral airports, the general pattern re- 
mains accurate. The surveyors mea- 
sured from curbside to aircraft and 
found these dismaying results (1 
mile = 5,280 ft.): 


Maximum Walking 
Distance 
Between Airlines 
4,720 ft. 
7,780 
6,640 
2,680 
3,500 
1,990 
3,290 
4,280 

600 


Walking 
Distance 


1,735 ft. 
1,130 
1,020 
1,730 
1,300 
1,650 
1,120 
1,150 
600 








HORIZONTAL ELEVATORS AT TAMPA 
Plenty of safety poles. 


new $80 million terminal. Called “hor- 
izontal elevators,” these conveyances run 
on rubber wheels, have no seats but 
offer plenty of vertical safety poles to 
cling to, and are designed to operate 
smoothly for the benefit of the large per- 
centage of elderly riders in the Tam- 
pa-St. Petersburg area. Municipal air- 
ports in Dallas, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles have built moving sidewalks 
—conveyor belts that transport pas- 
sengers to loading areas; in Los An- 
geles, for example, they save about 
420 ft. of walking. Prosaic buses haul 
passengers from terminal to aircraft at 
Atlanta and Honolulu airports, among 
others. The Hawaiian version consists 
of pint-sized wiki wiki (hurry hurry) 
vehicles that play taped Hawaiian 
music and broadcast advice on where 
to rent cars and find free pineapple 
juice. 

Airport officials are also seeking to 
alleviate another bane of the jet trav- 
eler, the vast distances between outlying 
parking lots and terminal buildings. 
To link a new and distant parking 
area to its sprawling terminal, Chicago's 
O'Hare International Airport may in- 
stall moving sidewalks. One Dallas park- 
ing lot is already connected to the 
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Chances are he'll never have one too many. 


= 
a The reason is simple. 
=< He was brought up by 
— parents who taught him that, 
—— when he reaches the legal 
= Celutelceteteantexemeameluielacinceniers | 
ei socially is fine. As long as it’s 
A enjoyed sensibly. In moderation. 
ei What's more, his parents 
— gave him this very important 


part of his education in the best 
place for him to get it. At home. 

When you explain to your 
children that reaching the legal 
drinking age is one thing, and 
being mature enough to realize 
the responsibility that goes 
along with it is another, you've 
told them a lot. 

When they see that you 
yourself follow the principles 
you set down, you've actually 
told them a lot more. 
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terminal by Braniff's “Fastpark Jetrail,” 
a passenger-carrying monorail. Los An- 
geles is planning an air-cushion ve- 
hicle route that by 1973 will link 
L.A. International Airport and a huge 
parking space 16 miles away, at the junc- 
ture of the San Diego and Ventura free- 
ways. By 1980, air-cushion vehicles 
will connect Los Angeles with the 
18,000-acre airport complex scheduled 
to be built at Palmdale, 65 miles 
north of the city. 


More Power to the Candle 

The powers of candlelight have long 
been part of Everywoman's arsenal. 
Beauty or not, she always looks love- 
liest in the warm glow thrown off by 
wax tapers gleaming over a banquet 
table or on a banquette in a quiet bis- 
tro. Largely because of this candela- 
bracadabra, candles continued to sell at 
a respectable pace long after the rural- 
electrification program brought light 
bulbs into the most remote corners of 
the U.S. In recent months, however, 
Americans have gone on a candle-buy- 
ing spree, spurred on by necessity, a 
changing national mood and by new can- 
dle shops stocked with imaginatively 
shaped and scented products. 

Many residents of large cities af- 
flicted by increasingly frequent blackouts 
are busily stocking candles in antici- 
pation of summer power failures, But 
there are less practical reasons for the 
candle resurgence. “It's the Love Story 
factor,” says Bob Scaringi, owner of 
Manhattan’s newly opened Bailiwick 
candle shop. “You know, the return to 
romance and sensitivity, a return to 
basic sanity.” Bailiwick’s bewildering va- 
riety of candles also helps bring in cus- 
tomers. In addition to the plain-Jane 
25¢ blackout specials, the store sells can- 
dles shaped like dodo birds, penguins, 
onions, eggs, baskets of blueberries, 
footballs and, at $40, the leaning tower 
of Pisa. 

Chocolate Kisses. Not to be outdone 
by the East Coast, Californians are turn- 
ing to even farther-out candles. In Los 
Angeles, a firm called Control Tower of- 
fers candles in the form of slabs of 
Swiss cheese, bricks of marijuana, can- 
died apples, chocolate kisses labelled 
“Kiss, Kiss,” Popsicles (in the familiar 
wrapper) and giant crayons. The Can- 
dlestick in San Francisco sells elaborate, 
waxy and scented constructions. In fact, 
smell is big all over. Chicago’s Cooper, 
Inc., offers chocolate, vanilla, and other 
food odors, and reports that Gold Coast 
matrons happily pay $25 for a French- 
made candle that gives off a scent of 
cypress. 

Cooper also handles another popular 
item, the refillable candle. One fast sell- 
er is an $18 sculptured bird standing 
on wrought-iron feet. Everything burns 
but the feet. San Francisco's Candles 
to Burn features sand-cast candles in 
the form of owls and mushrooms that 
can be refilled when the candle inside 
has burned itself out. 
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THE SCARINGIS AT BAILIWICK SHOP 
Romance and sanity. 


In fact, interest in candles seems to 
run highest among the hippier young, im- 
bued as they are with the back-to-na- 
ture ethic. A favorite at Reflections, 
located in Manhattan’s Greenwich Vil- 
lage, is a nine-inch replica of President 
Nixon billed as: “The Melting of the 
President,” or “Now You Can Own the 
Most-Talked-About Bust in Years: Drip- 
py Dick.” For those with positive sen- 
timents about peace, Chicago’s Jack B 
Nimble sells candle peace symbols at 
$2.50 and the word peace in candle 
block letters for $6. Even more pacifist 
is a Venus de Milo candle for $3.95 
— it's guaranteed to be ‘armless. 





NIXON IN WAX 
Penguins and onions. 


MILESTONES 


Married. Tricia Nixon, 25, daughter 
of the President; and Edward Finch 
Cox, 24 (see THE Nation). 





Married. Hayley Mills, 25, dimpled 
Disney child star who won a special 
Oscar for her 1960 performance in Pol- 
lyanna; and Roy Boulting, 57, British 
producer-director and Hayley’s longtime 
chum; she for the first time, he for the 
fourth; in Cap-d’Ail, France. 


Died. J.1. Rodale, 72, organic-food 
advocate and magazine publisher; of a 
heart attack suffered while taping the 
Dick Cavett Show; in Manhattan. “I’m 
going to live to be 100 unless I'm run 
down by a sugar-crazed taxi driver.” 
quipped Rodale, a millionaire who fol- 
lowed his own advice: avoid refined 
white sugar and eat only pure foods. It 
was by disseminating that counsel in 
such Rodale Press magazines as Pre- 
vention (circ. 1,025,000) and Organic 
Gardening and Farming (circ. 725,800) 
that the energetic popularizer of sun- 
flower seeds became a hero of the nat- 
ural-foods movement. A versatile busi- 
nessman, Rodale was a partner in an 
electrical-equipment firm in the early 
‘40s when he started his crusade against 
food additives, chemical fertilizers and 
pesticides. He also wrote and produced 
several plays on the health-ecology 
theme that flopped off-Broadway. 


Died. Leo Burnett, 79, master ad- 
vertising man whose agency’s brainchil- 
dren include the Marlboro Man and 
the Jolly Green Giant (see BUSINESS). 


Died. Arnoldo Mondadori, 81, foun- 
der of Italy's largest publishing house; 
of kidney disease; in Milan. The son of 
an illiterate shopkeeper, Mondadori went 
to work as a printer's apprentice at 17 
and ultimately bought out his employer. 
He then published cowboy stories, who- 
dunits, comic books and greeting cards. 
One of Italy's leading picture magazines, 
Epoca, and Panorama, a newsmagazine, 
were also Mondadori products. His 
books include the first Italian trans- 
lations of such writers as John Stein- 
beck and Ernest Hemingway. 


Died. Alvin Johnson, 96, a founder 
and longtime head (1923-45) of Man- 
hattan’s New School for Social Re- 
search; of a stroke; in Upper Nyack, 
N.Y. A Nebraska farm boy who mas- 
tered Latin and Greek, Johnson went 
on to teach economics at eight uni- 
versities and join Walter Lippmann as 
one of the first editors of the New Re- 
public. In 1919, along with such other in- 
tellectual rebels as Historian Charles 
Beard and Philosopher John Dewey, he 
established the New School. As direc- 
tor of the free-form institution, Johnson 
set up a “University in Exile” that of- 
fered haven to more than 150 scholars 
who fled from Hitler. 
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1971. 


We saw it coming ten years ago. 


Back in 1961 we saw that 
overcrowded roads were going 
to get even more overcrowded. 
That driving problems could 
only get worse. That’s why our 
engineers decided to add a new 
SAAB to our line. A car that 
could handle all the problems 
we saw coming; the SAAB 99 

The SAAB 99 has features 
that other cars are just begin- 
ning to change to. We've had 
front wheel drive and rack and 
pinion steering in our SAABs 
for 22 years. And they perform 
the way they should. They make 
the 99 a better handling, 
quicker reacting car. We're 
happy thatother manufacturers 
are finally including these 
better systems in their new 
N. models. But we’re happier that 
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the meantime, the only place 
you'll be able to find it is on the 
well-built Swede 

Proven features, perfected 
from earlier SAABs, plus a lot 
of new ideas, is how we designed 
the 99. Anidealike flow-through 
ventilation that changes the 
air in the car every 30 seconds 
And an idea like our electronic 
fuel injection system that lets 
the engine operate at peak effi- 
ciency and cuts down harmful 
emissions. We've had this sys- 
tem for two years in the 99E 
American cars have yet to de- 
velop a similar system of pollu- 
tion control that does not inter- 
fere with engine performance 

If other car manufacturers 
are finally realizing they need 
what we've always had, you can 
understand why we say that 
now, you need us 


The Well-built Swede 





Now, you need us. 
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Flying the Cheap Way to Europe 


MERICA’S annual tourist pilgrim- 
age to Europe swings into high 
gear this week, and it will be bigger 
than ever—by far. One reason: a brush- 
fire price war has broken out among 
the airlines. They have cut the price of 
flights for “youngsters” aged twelve to 26 
—and for “students” as old as 29—by 
more than 50% below the normal sum- 
mertime economy fare. Under some cir- 
cumstances it will now cost only $16 
more to fly from the West Coast to Eu- 
rope than to New York City. The price 
war is also bringing fares down to the 
level of those charged by the charter air- 
lines. In response, at least one major 
charter carrier is planning to offer $100 
round-trip flights from London to New 
York for “senior citizens”; the age lim- 
its are still uncertain. 

The cutting started two weeks ago 
when the Belgian government ordered 
its state-controlled Sabena airlines to 
adopt a new “student fare” of $220 
round trip between New York and Brus- 
sels. The action, an ingenious ploy to 
lure passengers to Sabena, has brought 
price competition to the cartelized In- 
ternational Air Transport Association. 
Like all members of IATA, Sabena is 
not normally permitted to raise or 
lower fares unilaterally—except in re- 
sponse to government orders. The rules 
also permit other airlines that fly the 
same routes to adopt similar prices in 
order to compete. Pan Am, the only 
U.S. carrier with direct service to Brus- 
sels, quickly followed Sabena and set 
an identical rate. Then the French gov- 
ernment, fearing that the Belgian ac- 
tion would divert Paris-bound Amer- 
icans to Brussels, promptly ordered 
Air France to introduce a $220 New 
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York-Paris round-trip fare. This in 
turn permitted TWA, which flies into 
Paris, to do the same. 

By week’s end chiefs of most major 
European air carriers were imploring 
their governments to “order” new low 
fares. British Overseas Airways Corp. 
won approval of a $210 round trip be- 
tween New York and London. Italy’s Al- 
italia set a $199 New York to Rome 
round trip—887 miles farther than Lon- 
don—for $11 less. And Air France ex- 
panded the war to the West Coast by 
announcing a $362 round-trip fare from 
Los Angeles to Paris. 

Student of What? On some carriers, 
even passengers under 26 years old have 
to be students in order to qualify for 
the bargains. But who is a student? Do 
only high school and university stu- 
dents make the grade, or can trainee hair- 
dressers get the low rates as well? Not 
even-he airlines know for sure. 

An effort to make sense out of the 
great rate confusion will be made when 
the 108 IATA members meet in Mon- 
treal later this month to debate chang- 
es in all air fares. Though the price 
fight is already helping to fill the ex- 
cess capacity created by the jumbo jets, 
the brutal competition could undermine 
the ability of IATA to protect its mem- 
bers from undercutting each other right 
out of business. Airline executives fear 
precisely that—particularly if the price 
war spreads to adult passenger fares as 
well. At week’s end, some major air- 
lines set plans for $200 round-trips from 
the East Coast for travelers of any age. 
Says Guido Vittori, Alitalia’s general 
manager for North America: “Once a 
war like this is started, who knows 
where it will end?” 


Among those most anxious to see it 
end quickly are leaders of the non- 
scheduled airlines that are the backbone 
of the charter-flight business. Last year 
nearly 20% of all transatlantic pas- 
sengers traveled on charter flights. Now, 
with the Viet Nam War grinding down 
and with Government contracts to fer- 
ry G.L.s being scrubbed, charter car- 
riers are facing overcapacity. Meanwhile, 
the charters’ competitive advantage in 
the form of lower fares to Europe has 
evaporated—at least as far as youngsters 
are concerned. 

But while the charter lines and sched- 
uled carriers face some rough times, Eu- 
rope’s hoteliers and restaurateurs are 
beginning to dance to the tune of jin- 
gling cash registers. The Continent is 
likely to be so crowded with the beard- 
and-blue-jeans set this summer that 
many tourists will have to camp out in 
the parks, plazas and piazzas. 


INDUSTRY 


Running Down Overruns 
Defense contractors have often been 
accused of playing fast and loose with 
the public’s money by bidding low for 
a new project and later billing the Pen- 
tagon for enormous cost overruns. But 
now the financial tribulations of Lock- 
heed (see following story), which has 
been directed by Congress to swallow 
some $200 million in cost overruns, 
has convinced other contractors that 
they had better spot and announce ex- 
cess costs well in advance of production. 
Last week the top echelon of the Pen- 
tagon was debating the future of a 
major new weapons system after its 
builder informed the Navy that the con- 
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GRUMMAN’S EVANS 


tract was no 
feasible. 

The contractor was Long Island’s 
Grumman Aerospace Corp., builder of 
the Navy’s long-awaited F-14 fighter, a 
swing-wing Mach 3 jet that is designed 
to waylay any enemy missile-armed 
bombers sent to attack American ships. 
In 1969, the Pentagon awarded Grum- 
man a contract to build 722 of the 
planes, figuring to pay $11.5 million 
for each of them, or $8.3 billion for 
the lot. But last April, a Grumman of- 
ficial formally announced to Navy head- 
quarters that it had become “commer- 
cially impracticable” for his company 
to construct more than the 38 planes 
that it is contractually committed to 
build. By the Pentagon's estimate, the 
real costs of producing each of the re- 
maining planes in the order would be 
anywhere from $1 million to $3 mil- 
lion more than the contract price—a 
staggering total of $684 million to more 
than $2 billion. The reasons for the over- 
run, says Grumman President Llewellyn 
J. Evans, are the high rate of inflation 
since the original agreement was drawn 
up and a reduction in the company’s 
other defense business, which has raised 
overhead costs for remaining projects. 
As it is, Evans figures that Grumman 
will make little or no profit on the first 
38 planes, although they have cost the 
Navy some $800 million, including de- 
sign and tests. 

Hot Rage. The news sent Deputy De- 
fense Secretary David Packard, the Pen- 
tagon’s procurement administrator, into 
a hot rage. He was angered at Grum- 
man for not putting up danger signals 
earlier, though Evans says that he “out- 
lined” his cost problems to Navy of- 
ficials as far back as September 1969. 
Behind closed doors in his E-ring Pen- 
tagon office, Packard repeatedly chewed 
out Navy brass for failing to give him 
early warnings of Grumman's troubles. 
Some of the officers present during 
these sessions later called Packard “un- 
reasonable.” One result of the mess is 
that Vice Admiral Thomas F. Connolly, 
the Navy’s air-operations chief, faces 
early retirement. Packard, too, may be 
tiring of his Washington job. He seems 
eager to decamp for his California 
ranch. 
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NAVY'S NEW F-14 


More important is the questionable 
future of the F-14. Costs aside, pro- 
duction of the fighter fell six to nine 
months behind schedule after a hy- 
draulic-system failure caused the first 
prototype to crash last Dec. 30. Though 
company designers are convinced that 
the defect has been corrected, the 
plane has also been hampered by de- 
lays in development of its advanced- 
model Pratt & Whitney engine. An 
influential group of Congressmen has 
urged the Pentagon to scrap plans for 
any new fighters and concentrate in- 
stead on updating McDonnell-Douglas’ 
widely acclaimed F-4 Phantom. At 
one point last week, reports TIME Pen- 
tagon Correspondent John Mulliken, 
the Navy’s command was certain that 
Packard had decided to scuttle the 
F-14. 

More for Less. Packard was then con- 
fronted by top Navy officials, including 
Admiral Elmo R. (“Bud”) Zumwalt 
Jr., Chief of Naval Operations, who is 
an uncompromising defender of the 
F-14, Zumwalt argued that the new fight- 
er is essential to U.S. sea defense be- 
cause 1) it is a launching platform 
for the Navy's air-to-air Phoenix mis- 
sile, the key to future fleet protection 
against enemy aircraft, and 2) no 
other Navy plane will be a match for 
the Soviets’ newest interceptor, the 
MIG-23 Foxbat. In addition, Navy 
men point out, advanced models of 
the F-14 will use the same engine as 
the Air Force’s F-15 fighter, which is 
being built by McDonnell-Douglas. 
Thus, cancellation of one craft might 
well price the other out of reach. A de- 
cision on whether or not to go ahead 
with the F-14 is due this week, when 
the military procurement bill reaches 
the House floor, F. Edward Hébert, 
Armed Services Committee chairman, 
has promised to offer amendments to 
the bill as recommended by a forth- 
coming Pentagon report on the F-14. 
The report will almost certainly urge 
a drawn-out production schedule, pro- 
viding fewer planes than the Navy 
would like and at higher costs than orig- 
inally projected. Whether Hébert and 
Packard will abide by Grumman's 
final cost estimates is still open to ques- 
tion. If no deal can be worked out, 








PENTAGON'S PACKARD 


says Grumman’s Evans, “we should 
turn it off and get out of here.” Any at- 
tempt by Grumman to abandon its con- 
tract might well result in a lengthy 
court battle with the Government. 
Milestone Formula. The F-14 con- 
troversy highlights anew the gathering 
crisis in defense industries, The weapons 
builders are extremely vulnerable to 
the decline in defense procurements 
and the nation’s growing disenchantment 
with the military, Grumman, long not- 
ed as a well-run company, apparently 
could not foresee some of its problems. 
To illustrate the cost imponderables, 
President Evans recently phoned a 
friend who is a General Motors of- 
ficer and asked how much a car com- 
parable to his new $4,200 Chevrolet 


Impala will cost in 1978, the year 
that Grumman's F-14 contract is sup- 
posed to end. The answer: between 


$8,100 and $8,900. 

To reduce the margin for error by 
both the Pentagon and its contractors, 
Packard has devised a procurement 
plan that follows the “milestone” for- 
mula, under which some projects are 
being developed in coordinated stages. 
Plans would call for the engine and air- 
frame of a new plane to reach cer- 
tain “milestones” of development within 
stated periods of time. Production, the 
final milestone, would be ordered only 
after many other testing and prototype 
stages have been successfully completed, 
each under a separate and relatively 
short-term contract. Other plans spec- 
ifying even more discrete stages of 
the funding and development of new 
hardware are also being discussed, What- 
ever the final answer, the Pentagon 
must make drastic changes in order 
to restore the confidence of both the pub- 
lic and, increasingly, its own contractors. 


Against a Lockheed Precedent 

Deputy Defense Secretary David 
Packard went before the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee last week to testify in 
favor of the Nixon Administration plan 
for the Government to guarantee $250 
million in loans for Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., a sum that would allow Lock- 
heed to complete development of the 
huge L-1011 TriStar commercial jet 
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and, indeed, could save the whole com- 
pany. Though Packard dutifully en- 
dorsed the idea, his testimony badly 
damaged its chances in Congress. Fully 
mindful that other money-losing defense 
contractors might seek similar Govern- 
ment aid, he warned the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee against setting the “prec- 
edent” of helping “any company that 
gets into trouble.” 

The Pentagon’s No. 2 man argued 
lukewarmly that the potential loss of 
jobs should make Lockheed a special 
case. But he insisted that if Lockheed 
went under, the Pentagon would face 
merely “troublesome” problems rather 
than a “disaster.” Moreover, he esti- 
mated that Lockheed must sell “sub- 
stantially over 300” TriStars to break 
even, rather than the maximum of 265 
projected by the company. 

Chiefs of competing aerospace firms 
are already eying Lockheed as a pro- 
spective carcass, deciding just which of 
its parts and programs would be at- 
tractive acquisitions for their own cor- 
porations. At least one competitor may 
have gone even further. According to 
Senator William Proxmire, McDonnell- 
Douglas has hinted that it might in- 
demnify three airlines that have or- 
dered Lockheed’s TriStar against any 
down-payment losses—provided they 
switch their orders to the McDonnell- 
Douglas DC-10. 


MARKETING 


The Freeze That Pleases 

The first hot breath of summer is 
upon the land, and with it has come a pe- 
rennially deepening dementia that turns 
otherwise lucid adults into drooling, lip- 
smacking lunatics, children into choc- 
olate-mustachioed gluttons and family 
dogs into insatiable beggars. This year, 
more than ever before, they all scream 
for ice cream. 

Americans have always been afflicted 
with ice-creamania. Their per capita con- 
sumption, currently at 30 pints a year 
and still counting, has traditionally led 
the world. Though the invention of ice 
cream is usually credited to the Em- 
peror Nero,* it was the U.S. that gave 
mankind the ice cream cone and the 
soda. Now there are signs of a fun- 
damental shift in the frozen foundations 
of the Republic: Americans are begin- 
ning to turn a cold shoulder to the 
three pillars of their forefathers’ frigid 
faith—chocolate, strawberry and vanilla 
—and flocking to flagrantly concupiscent 
flavors like Passion Fruit, Kumquat, Pa- 
paya, Sparkling Burgundy and Brandy 
Alexander. 

Consummate Concoctions. Leading 
the gallop to gloppiness is Baskin-Rob- 
bins, a California-based franchise chain 
with $52 million in annual sales (up 
30% from 1969) and more than 900 
ice cream stores sprinkled across the 


* Who in the Ist century A.D. sent runners 
into the Apennines to fetch mountain snow, 
which he then flavored with honey and fruit, 
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country. The company is the nation’s 
largest take-out chain specializing in 
“hard” ice cream; it sells more of the 
stuff than even Howard Johnson's, 
where, it is commonly said, the ice 
cream comes in 28 flavors and the 
food comes in one. 

It is because of its flavors that Baskin- 
Robbins is unslurpassed. The company’s 
polka-dotted pleasure palaces offer 31 
constantly changing tastes. Right now, 
for example, ice cream cravers can com- 
mit caloric immolation with Blueberries 
‘n Cream, Pink Bubble Gum and Boy- 
senberry Cheesecake. There is a newly 
consummated marriage of Bananas 'n 


Calorie Count 


Most ice cream connoisseurs 
ponder long and hard over what 
flavor to choose. For those who 
also stop to consider the caloric 
implications of their decision, Bas- 
kin-Robbins offers the following 
guide to the dietetic damage po- 
tential of twelve glop favorites. 
The calorie counts are for a sin- 
gle scoop, with a sugar cone; mul- 
tiple dips, naturally, come to 
munch, munch more, 


Chocolate Fudge 
French Vanilla 


Pecan 
Jamoca Almond Fudge 
Chocolate Mint 


Jamoca 
Fresh Strawberry 
Fresh Peach 


Mango Sherbet 
Banana Daiquiri Ice 
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Strawberries, a tangerine-vanilla 
merger called Tanganilla, plus 
the usual array of popular hold- 
overs from months past: Caramel 
Rocky Road, German Chocolate 
Cake and Pistachio Almond 
Fudge, among others. 

Baskin-Robbins concocts hun- 
dreds of new flavors a year at 
its gleaming research laboratory 
in beautiful uptown Burbank, 
Calif. But only eight or nine a 
year ever make it to the mar- 
ket. The rest are shot down by 
the company’s discriminating 
marketing specialists or its finger- 
in-the-wind president, Irvine 
Robbins. “We don't sell ice 
cream,” he philosophizes, “We 
sell fun.” 

Robbins began merchandising 
mirth in 1949, after he and his 
late brother-in-law, Burt Baskin, 
sold their separate dairy-store 
chains and began manufacturing 
ice cream. Their creamy dreams 
had begun in the New Hebrides, 
where Baskin was in charge of 
a Navy PX during World War 
II. He traded a Jeep to the sup- 
ply officer of a visiting aircraft 
carrier in exchange for a big ice cream 
freezer and set about mixing some of 
the exotic local fruits into precedent-set- 
ting flavors. 

Today Robbins encourages the same 
kind of entrepreneurial experimentation. 
As part of their three-week training pro- 
gram, fledgling district sales represen- 
tatives are asked to concoct a new fla- 
vor. Robbins even turned TIME’s Mi- 
chael Creedman loose in the lab last 
week. The reporter mixed print-stock- 
white vanilla with letter-size bits of black 
chocolate and a ribbon of magazine-bor- 
der-red strawberry to produce a flavor 
called Stop the Presses. 

Cryogenic Euphoria. Unlike other 
successful ice cream chains, Baskin-Rob- 
bins has resisted the temptation to 
branch out into other foods, “It’s one 
of the best franchises in the world,” at- 
tests Morton Cohen, who owns a Baskin- 
Robbins store in Manhattan. “We don’t 
sell cigarettes, sandwiches or coffee. 
This is what makes it a clean, old-fash- 
ioned ice cream place. We don’t want 
tables for kids to hang around all 
day. Adults love to come to a store 
like this.” But when they do, they 
often have in tow hungry tots bent 
on a bedtime snack. 

Ice Cream Cohen, like other B.-R. 
owners, had to put up about $30,000 
for his franchise. His store sells up- 
wards of $100,000 a year in one-scoop 
(25¢) and two-scoop (45¢) cones, hand- 
packed cartons (75¢ a pint) and other 
goodies. 

Some Baskin-Robbins ice creams con- 
tain as much as 20% butterfat—dou- 
ble the federal minimum—and all are 
made with fresh cream and no pre- 
servatives. “A whole generation is 
starved for good ice cream,” Robbins 
notes. “They have had plenty of ice 
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Microfilm eliminates 
the filing squeeze. 


Why fight the battle of the file room when one compact 
10-drawer microfilm cabinet can hold as many records as 
540 standard 4-drawer filing cabinets? (That's like gaining 
space for thirteen 10’ x 12’ offices!) Fact is, just one roll of 
microfilm can hold more than 6,000 letter-size records. And 
look-up on a microfilm reader is fast and easy. 

Your Kodak microfilm systems expert can show you all the 
advantages of filing small. Call him or write Eastman Kodak 
Company, Business Systems Markets Division, Dept. DP681, 
Rochester, New York 14650. 
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cream of a sort, the cheap stuff sold in su- 
permarkets, but it wasn’t fun ice cream.” 
By rapidly rotating his flavors, Robbins 
hopes to create a nationwide cryogenic 
euphoria. Only once has he erred. Goody 
Goody Gumdrop, with tiny gumdrops 
blended into tutti-frutti-flavor ice cream, 
was invented in 1965. But the gum- 
drops kept freezing solid. “When peo- 
ple bit into it,” Robbins recalls, “it was 
like biting a rock. That was the only fla- 
vor we had to drop. We were afraid 
someone would break a tooth.” 


ADVERTISING 


Ultimate Prohibition 


Exiled from TV screens in the U.S., 
cigarette advertising now faces the ul- 
timate prohibition in Canada. Last week 
the government in Ottawa introduced a 
bill that would end all cigarette ads in 
that country beginning next Jan. 1. The 
bill is certain to pass. 

The ban would go beyond broad- 
casting to embrace Canadian newspa- 
pers, magazines and billboards. In ad- 
dition, each cigarette package would 
have to carry the tar and nicotine level 
of its contents and the admonition, 
“Warning: Danger to health increases 
with amount smoked. Avoid inhaling.” 
Every cigarette must have a ring print- 
ed around it near the middle to cau- 
tion the smoker that if he puffs beyond 
that point, he will get increased con- 
centrations of tar and nicotine. 

The proposal would also give the gov- 
ernment authority to set standards for 
tar and nicotine content. As a result, 
say industry officials, the expected strict 
requirements could make Canadian cig- 
arettes “tasteless” and encourage boot- 
legged imports from the U.S. For all 
their complaints, tobacco men are high- 
ly unlikely to violate the law. Any- 
one who does will face a maximum 
fine of $100,000 or five years in jail— 
or both. 


Leo the Lion 


He was a short, stout, balding, rum- 
pled, plain-speaking man who viewed 
the world through black-rimmed bifocals 
and generally liked what he saw. He 
was, in brief, the antithesis of the pop- 
ular conception of the sleek, cynical ad- 
vertising man. Yet when Leo Burnett 
died at 79 after a heart attack last 
week, he was one of the ad world’s gi- 
ants. Along with a handful of others 
—Bruce Barton, Albert Lasker and 
Stanley Resor—Burnett was an Amer- 
ican original who brought a distinctive 
viewpoint to the often imitative busi- 
ness of mass persuasion. 

Love the Product. At his death, his 
Chicago-based Leo Burnett Co, was the 
world’s fifth largest ad agency; it han- 
dled billings of $389 million last year. 
It is by far the biggest agency west of 
the Hudson, and Burnett never felt the 
need for the creative flash of Manhattan. 
“Ideas don’t know where they are born.” 
he said. His own ideas were based on 
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keen appraisals of consumer wants and 
were often disarmingly wrapped in hom- 
ilies. His agency created the Pillsbury 
Doughboy, as well as the Marlboro Man, 
the Jolly Green Giant, Star-Kist’s Char- 
lie the Tuna, Maytag’s dependability 
campaigns, and the slogans “You're in 
good hands with Allstate,” “When you're 
out of Schlitz, you're out of beer,” and 
“Fly the friendly skies of United.” 

A perfectionist, perpetually unsatisfied 
editor, Burnett was inarticulate on the 
podium but superb on paper. Armed 
with a stubby black pencil, his hands 
and shirt often smudged with lead, he 
worked over copy until it passed his 
tough standards, His staff sometimes 
called him Leo the Lion—and not al- 
ways affectionately. “I've seen him 





BURNETT 
Folksy offerings for all. 


throw away campaigns that a client 
had accepted just because he had 
come up with a better idea,” says Leon- 
ard Matthews, the agency's president. 
Burnett championed the “Chicago 
School of Advertising,” which abhors 
slick promotions. He once told his 
staff: “We want the consumer to say 
‘That’s a hell of a product’ instead of 
‘That's a hell of an ad.’ ” 

Stars and Apples. Burnett started 
out lettering advertising signs for his fa- 
ther’s dry goods store in St. Johns, 
Mich. He became a police reporter for 
the Peoria Journal, later joined G.M. 
and rose to head Cadillac’s ad depart- 
ment. In 1935 he borrowed against his 
insurance and mortgaged his house to 
get $50,000 to start his own agency. Leg- 
end has it that Burnett worked from be- 
fore dawn until after dark 364 days a 
year—and took Christmas morning off. 
He had put in several hours at his desk 
on the day he died. 

In the gossamer realm of advertising, 
Burnett sometimes seemed too real to 





be real. His own slogan, printed on all 
agency stationery, was “Reaching for 
the Stars.” In 25 countries around the 
world, the agency's reception rooms al- 
ways had big bowls of red apples—a 
small, folksy offering for all visitors. 
The unpretentiousness of Burnett’s work 
may have provoked the scorn of some 
young admen, yet many in the agency 
field contend that his influence was a 
major force for reasonableness in ad- 
vertising. Says veteran Adman Emerson 
Foote: “If there were more people like 
Leo, there would be no antiadvertising 
movement today.” 


Check That Claim 


U.S, admen often tout their clients’ 
products with such boasts as “lowest 
priced in its field,” “recommended by 
more physicians,” or “three times longer- 
wearing.” Last week the Federal Trade 
Commission moved to check the claims. 
Prodded by Ralph Nader and other con- 
sumer advocates, the FTC decided that 
it will issue periodic orders to com- 
panies to submit proof of their ad pitch- 
es relating to safety, performance, ef- 
ficiency, quality and comparative prices. 
The first orders are expected to go to 
auto companies, probably within three 
months, and the FTC later will focus 
on other big advertisers, industry by 
industry. 

The commission will continue to wink 
at what it calls “traditionally accepted 
puffery"—for example, a manufacturer 
claiming that its product “tastes great!” 
But any advertiser who makes factually 
inaccurate or misleading claims will risk 
an FTC complaint order as well as bad 
publicity. The commission will make 
its findings public, and admen foresee 
many legal battles over FTC interpre- 
tations of truth and deception. 

“We brought it on ourselves,” says 
James Durfee, president of the Carl 
Ally agency. He predicts that advertising 
will now concentrate on “creating a 
good feeling” for the product instead 
of making specific claims. As a result, 
the consumer may get less product in- 
formation. Grey Advertising President 
Edward Meyer takes a brighter view: 
“Now that the facts will be on file, peo- 
ple will be less skeptical about ads.” 


MONEY 
Changing the Rules 


One month after the latest interna- 
tional monetary crisis, Cabinet officers, 
legislators and bankers on both sides of 
the Atlantic are intensely debating a 
lengthening list of ideas for changing 
the global financial system. The dis- 
cussion will heat up this week, first at 
a meeting in Basel of central bankers 
from the world’s ten leading industrial 
nations, then at a gathering in Lux- 
embourg of European Common Market 
ministers. All participants recognize that 
the makeshift measures that allayed the 
most recent crisis are not enough. Un- 
less more fundamental changes are 
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THE MATADOR STATION WAGON 


HAS MORE TOTAL ROOM FOR YOUR LEGS, YOUR HEAD, 
YOUR SHOULDERS AND YOUR HIPS THAN THE 
CHEVELLE, TORINO, OLDS CUTLASS, PONTIAC 
LEMANS, BUICK SPORTS WAGON AND MONTEGO. 


Recognizing that in station wagons, room for inanimate objects is also 
important, the Matador has more cargo room than most of the above-mentioned 
competition. 

And we make it easy to get to, because the Matador has a dual hinged 
tailgate as standard equipment. 

To lure you with the promise of further comfort, the Matador offers the 
longest wheelbase in the intermediate class, coil spring seats and a 4-wheel coil 
spring suspension. 

Despite all this, even the most expensive model of the Matador is priced 
to compete with all of its intermediate-sized competition. 

Anyway you look at it, the Matador Station Wagon doesn’t put the squeeze 
on you. 


American Motors Vil 





begun, there will be a new upheaval 
—sooner rather than later. 

The monetary system can move ei- 
ther toward greater rigidity, with spread- 
ing controls on the movement of cap- 
ital, or toward greater flexibility, with 
more frequent shifts in the exchange 
rates of big-time currencies. Proposals 
are being made in both directions. Many 
of the discussions are as secret as sin, 
to prevent speculators from gaining for- 
tunes after sniffing out future changes. 
As University of San Francisco Econ- 
omist Frederick Breier says: “In the 
old days, two subjects were taboo: sex 
and exchange rates. The first taboo has 
been lifted, but the second should not 
be.” Still, many details of the pro- 
posals have filtered out. A rundown on 
some of them, from most rigid to most 
flexible: 

THE EUROCRATS’ PLAN. The Commission 
of the European Common Market is 
plugging for its six member nations to 


put up barricades against foreign spec- 
ulative money by adopting capital con- 
trols. A new report by the Commission, 
so far available only in French, pro- 
poses that foreigners should be charged 
for the privilege of depositing money 
in Common Market banks, instead of 
collecting interest on those deposits. The 
Commission also suggests a double stan- 
dard for exchange rates, such as Bel- 
gium recently adopted, and West Ger- 
many is now considering for its super- 
strong mark. There would be one rate 
for “current” transactions (mostly ex- 
port-import deals and tourist spending); 
another rate, presumably less favorable 
to foreigners, would cover loans, in- 
vestments and other transactions. This 
would be financial isolationism with a 
vengeance, and the double-exchange-rate 
system sounds like an administrative 
monstrosity. 

THE WIDER BAND. The mildest proposal 
put forward by advocates of flexibility 
is to scrap the International Monetary 
Fund requirement that nations must pre- 
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vent the price of their currencies from 
varying more than 1% above or below 
their official dollar values. Germany and 
The Netherlands are already letting the 
mark and guilder float—that is, find 
their own values based on supply and de- 
mand. Robert Roosa, former U.S. Trea- 
sury Under Secretary, proposes that IMF 
members let their currencies fluctuate 
perhaps 24% above or below official 
value. Thus, small changes in the val- 
ues of currencies could be made by the 
free market, and nations would not be 
forced into so many traumatic political 
decisions on formal devaluation or up- 
ward revaluation, Money speculation 
would also be riskier than it is now, be- 
cause a speculator could lose up to 5% 
of the funds that he shifted into a cur- 
rency that he thought would rise in 
price. 

THE TRIFFIN PROPOSALS. Yale Professor 
Robert Triffin, a member of Time’s 
Board of Economists, would change 
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the feature of the monetary system 
that most infuriates Europeans. That 
feature is the ability of the U.S. to 
spill dollars abroad through balance 
of payments deficits in the knowledge 
that foreign governments must either 
buy up the surplus dollars or make pain- 
ful upward revaluations of their own 
currencies. Triffin urges the Common 
Market countries and Britain to agree 
among themselves to set ceilings on 
the amounts of dollars that they will 
buy. If those ceilings were reached 
and surplus dollars were still drifting 
around Europe, the burden of ad- 
justment would fall on the U.S. Wash- 
ington would either have to buy back 
the unwanted dollars with gold or for- 
eign-currency reserves or watch the 
value of the dollar fall in relation to Eu- 
ropean currencies. 

For the longer term, Triffin suggests 
that the IMF establish a range of of- 
ficial reserves that each member coun- 
try could hold. Nations with huge bal- 
ance of payments surpluses, such as 


Germany and Japan, would not be able 
to go on piling up reserves. Once their 
hoards hit the top limit, they would 
have to stop selling their own curren- 
cies in exchange for dollars. Instead, 
they would have to let the value of 
their currencies rise by formal revalu- 
ation or through the operations of free 
trading. Deficit nations, such as the U.S., 
could not go on spending reserves in a 
battle to stave off devaluation. Once 
their reserves had fallen to the bottom 
limit, they would have to stay out of 
the exchange markets and let the value 
of their currencies fall. 

THE FLOATING DOLLAR. Democratic Con- 
gressman Henry Reuss of Wisconsin 
two weeks ago introduced a “sense of 
Congress” resolution embodying the 
most radical ideas for reform. He 
would formally end the U.S. com- 
mitment to repurchase dollars from for- 
eign central banks in exchange for 
gold at $35 an ounce, That would final- 
ly kill the hollow U.S. boast that the dol- 
lar is as good as gold. The U.S. does 
not have enough gold left to buy 
back much more than half the dollars 
held in West Germany alone. Once 
the dollar is freed from gold, Reuss 
would let it float until it finds its true 
value relative to other currencies. He 
seems to assume that the dollar's 
value would decline. His resolution 
would have the U.S. compensate for- 
eign nations for losses in the value of 
the dollars that they hold in official re- 
serves. Floating of the dollar, the cur- 
rency that has served as the standard 
of value for all other non-Communist 
money, would represent the ultimate in 
flexibility. Opponents of the idea fear it 
also would bring chaos, with no one 
knowing from day to day what any na- 
tion’s money was worth. 

The Connally Block. One major de- 
terrent to greater flexibility is the po- 
sition of the Nixon Administration. TIME 
Washington Correspondent Lawrence 
Malkin reports that Treasury Secretary 
John Connally has taken charge of U.S. 
monetary policy and turned it back to- 
ward notions of “defending the dollar” 
at all costs. The Government has shift- 
ed its attention from reforming the mon- 
etary system to attacking trade problems. 
Connally argues that foreign discrim- 
ination against U.S. exports prevents 
the U.S. from selling enough to the 
rest of the world to cover its military, 
tourist and investment expenditures 
overseas. It is this discrimination, he 
says, that perpetuates the nation’s bal- 
ance of payment deficits. 

A further lowering of trade barriers 
is indeed necessary. But the Washington 
line has two deficiencies. Connally has 
made no hint of reciprocal U.S. trade 
concessions, and Europeans resentfully 
interpret his talk as a challenge to start 
a knock-down fight on trade. Though 
trade is important, monetary reform is, 
too. Even in an ideal world of un- 
restricted trade, the present monetary 
system is too rigid and dated to stand 
unchanged. 
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These bankers 
help build the future. 


Jim Bourke, Herb Ray and their associates at The First 
National Bank of Chicago are bankers to the vital 
construction and building materials industries. They finance 
these industries in all stages—from the processing of 
raw materials to the completed project 

This type of financing calls for a specialized know-how 
A know-how that helps Jim and Herb meet complicated 
financial problems with sound and practical solutions 

Each commercial division at The First offers both lending 
expertise and industry knowledge. Each serves a specific 
industry or group of related businesses. A unique 
specialization that began in 1905 

With our international branches, our industry specialists 
operate world-wide. They finance overseas projects 
Arrange for multi-currency transactions, letters of credit, 
fast foreign exchange and m transfer service. They 
can tap first-hand knowledge of foreign markets to help 
you pinpoint overseas opportunities 

Talk to the bankers at The First when you need financing 
They'll arrange loans that help ve your credit 
requirements—anywhere in the world 
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YOURS TO ENJOY FOR 10 DAYS FREE 


in a magnificent four-record stereo album anda lavish 
volume of pictures and story from’ Time-Life Records 


J f you have ever wondered wheth- 
er you could not better enjoy 
great music by knowing what to 
listen for and how to evaluate 

A what you hear, then here is an 

exciting opportunity especially for you 

Now you and your family can experi- 
ence the joys of great Baroque music 
and share in understanding the splen- 

did age and the great composers who 

created this magnificent music—and 

you can enjoy all this at no risk and 
without expense to yourself! 
Time-Life Records invites you to au- 


The Story of 
Great Music 


dition for 10 days, free of charge or 
obligation, the lavish four-record ster- 
eo album and the special 56-page book 
of pictures and story that go to make 
up “The Baroque Era.” Together with 
the valuable Listener’s Guide to the 
Recordings, this unique volume of mu- 
sic, words and pictures provides the vital 
key you need to understand and to 
truly appreciate the extraordinary 
pleasure of great Baroque music 


A Unique Experience 
Produced by the editors of Time-Life 








Records, with selections specially cho- 
sen from the repertory of world-famous 
Angel Records, ‘““The Baroque Era” rep- 
resents an entirely new approach to the 
enjoyment of great music. As you listen 
to these superb 12-inch LP stereo al- 
bums and savor the text and pictures 
of the accompanying book, you'll find 
yourself acquiring new insights that 
can enhance your pleasure 

For example, you'll discover why 
these sparkling melodies and pulsating 
rhythms composed in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are consid- 


“The Baroque Era” album includes 
the equivalent of two ful 
cert programs of: Bach (Toccata 
>in D Minor, Brandenburg C 
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sultry warbling of Telemann’ oboes...the velvet throatiness of Purcell violins.” 


ered so “modern” by today’s knowl- 
edgeable music lovers. You'll thrill to 
compositions by Bach, Handel, Vivaldi, 
Telemann, Purcell, Scarlatti, Corelli, 
Couperin and Rameau—performed by 
orchestras such as The Moscow Cham- 
ber Orchestra, The Bath Festival Or- 
chestra, The Virtuosi di Roma and The 
Philharmonia Orchestra, and interna- 
tionally acclaimed artists such as Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, Nicolai Gedda, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Victoria de los Angeles, 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau and Otto) 
Klemperer. 

You'll find yourself understanding 
the delightful intvicac’es of great en- 
semble playing in the heady counter- 
point of harpsichords, flutes, oboes and 
violins. In the welter of exciting 
rhythms, you'll even be able to detect 
toe-tapping syncopations that seem to 
herald much of what you hear in the 
music of today! 


A Magnificent Age 


In the pages of the book that accom- 
panies ‘““The Baroque Era,” you will re- 
live the era of splendid pageantry and 
pomp that was the Baroque. You'll 
share the pleasures of an age when 
kings and queens had their own court 
musicians and composers to create di- 
verting music for great balls and inti- 
mate drawing-room parties—when 
grand concerts in the elegant opera 
houses of London, Paris and Vienna 
drew glittering audiences of lords and 
ladies. 

Most important of all, you'll come to 
understand how the great Baroque 
composers contributed to the develop- 
ment of fine music, of the concert or- 
chestra and the instruments you hear 
today —and with this understanding 
your appreciation of this great music 
will increase with every rehearing. 


An Extraordinary Offer 


You are welcome to enjoy “The Baroque 
Era” — the four stereo records, the il- 
lustrated book and the valuable Listen- 
er’s Guide—in your own home for 10 


days free. If for any reason whatever 
during that time you decide you do not 
wish to keep the volume, simply return 
it and that will end the matter. 

But if you are as delighted with “The 
Baroque Era” as we think you will be, 
keep the volume and enjoy a second 
pleasant surprise, the low price. The 
four stereo records in this volume have 
been specially produced for Time-Life 
Records by Angel Records, considered 
by many music lovers to be the finest 
classical label in the U.S. Ordinarily, 
you might expect to pay as much as 
$20.00 or more for the four 12-inch rec- 
ords alone, without the 56-page Time- 
Life Records book and the Listener’s 
Guide. But because we deal directly 
with you—eliminating the expense of 
stores and salesmen—we can offer you 
the four stereo records plus the illus- 
trated book plus the Listener’s Guide, all 
beautifully slipcased, for only $14.95", 
plus a small charge for shipping and 
handling. 

“The Baroque Era” is not available in 
stores anywhere, at any price. What's 
more, the four superb records, while 
recorded in stereo, can also be played 
with full enjoyment on modern mon- 
aural record players. 

Enjoy Other Great Music, Too 
“The Baroque Era” is the introductory 
volume of The Story of Great Music, a 
unique series created by Time-Life 
Records to heighten the enjoyment of 
fine music. The series embraces almost 
six centuries of great music, from the 
Renaissance to the Romantic Era, the 
Age of Revolution and the Music of 
Today. It includes volumes devoted to 
the Spanish Style, Slavic Traditions 
and the Age of Elegance, among others. 

Each of the 11 volumes in The Story 
of Great Music contains four stereo 
records, an illustrated book and Lis- 
tener’s Guide, handsomely slipcased— 
a proud addition to any family’s record 
library. 

When you audition the introductory 
volume of the series, “The Baroque 
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Era,” you also become entitled, as a 
subscriber, to audition, approximately 
every other month, additional volumes 
of The Story of Great Music and to 
keep any volume you want for the same 
low price. 

Please understand, however: You are 
under no obligation to purchase any 
minimum number of volumes and you 
may cancel your subscription and 10- 
day free-examination privilege at any 
time you wish simply by notifying 
Time-Life Records. 

By mailing the attached postage- 
paid card, you simply accept the privi- 
lege of auditioning ‘“‘The Baroque Era” 
for 10 days free and the privilege of ac- 
cepting or rejecting future volumes of 
The Story of Great Music without risk 
or obligation. What could be simpler or 
more enjoyable? Mail the card today. 

If the card is missing, mail the cou- 
pon—and reward yourself and your 
family with the heritage of great music. 

7a Gun alpen ai @nb an eieubqnnenti aaeGnsemsamemsens pac 
TO: Time-Life Records cage 

Time-Life Bldg., Chicago, 111. 60611 


Please send me “The Baroque Era,” first 
volume of The Story of Great Music, for 
10 days’ free audition and enroll me as a 
subscriber to the series. After 10 days I 
may return the four records and illus- 
trated book without obligation. If I de- 
cide to keep them, I will pay $14.95* plus 
shipping and handling. I will then receive 
other volumes at the same price at approx- 
imately two-month intervals. I am under 
no obligation to purchase any minimum 
number and may cancel my subscription 
and free-examination privilege at any 
time. 


MR, 
MRS. 
MISS (Please print plainly) 


Street 


City & 


State Zip 


Signature 
*In Canada, $1.00 additional. 
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Pierrots and Augustes 

Robert Benchley once divided the 
world into two kinds of people: those 
who divide the world into two kinds of 
people and those who do not. Director 
Federico Fellini (La Dolce Vita, Sa- 
tyricon) is firmly in the first category. 
In his new film, The Clowns, Fellini sep- 
arates mankind into two classic species 
of fool: Pierrot and Auguste. Pierrot is 
the familiar circus clown in floppy white 
and conical hat, elegant and haughty. 
The clown Auguste is an eternal tramp, 
crumpled, drunken and rebellious. 

No man escapes. Picasso and Ein- 
stein, says Fellini in a published exe- 
gesis of the film, are Augustes. Middle- 
class parents are Pierrots; their children 
Augustes. Hitler: a white clown. Mus- 
solini: an Auguste. Freud: a white clown. 
Jung: an Auguste. 

Fellini’s 14th film, like all of the mae- 
stro’s visual operas, is a flamboyant 
search for self, This time he prowls the 
enchanted place of his youth, the circus, 
but the spectacle of childish memory is a 
specter to the mature man. The circus 
has changed or vanished, the clown acts 
are diminished beyond recognition. 

But on a Fellini journey, reality is 
only a pebble in the shoe. He turns the 
world into his circus and, in a liber- 
ated, quasi-documentary style, resurrects 
some of history’s great pagliacci with 
their cornucopia of practical jokes, 
smashed hats, pulled chairs, popping bal- 
loons and squirting flowers, Fellini’s pre- 
tense is to restore the icons of his 
youth for the pleasure of today’s chil- 
dren, but beyond the easy delights is a 
philosophy clearly aimed at adults. 

From time to time, the camera breaks 
away from the center ring to inspect 
clowns in senescence, brittle littke men 
who recall Falstaff's lament: “How ill 
white hairs become a fool.” In the midst 
of unabashed gaiety, Fellini ushers in bit- 
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FELLINI UNDER BUCKET IN “THE CLOWNS” 
Death is only a punch line. 
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terness: an Italian lion tamer who trains 
his beasts in German because “‘it is the 
only human language that they under- 
stand.” The film’s zenith is a funeral 
staged con brio—the spectacular obse- 
quies of a clown, his hearse drawn by 
men in horse suits, his widow a clown 
with pendulous breasts, the orator a gro- 
tesque who maligns the deceased (suffo- 
cated by an ostrich egg at the tender age 
of 200) as vile and worthless. 

Here Fellini insists on the last laugh. 
If the human condition is a melancholy 
joke, he implies, then death is its punch 
line and hilarity the only proper re- 
sponse. The film maker pretends to have 
no “message” in The Clowns; when an 
actor asks him the meaning of his film, 
a bucket drops over the director's head 
in mid-reply. But absurdity itself is a 
commentary. It is also the perpetual de- 
light of this indelible, grieving comedy 
in which the viewers, Pierrots and Au- 
gustes all, are the stars. 

® Stefon Kanfer 


All in the Family 

Big Jake is an inescapably likable 
John Wayne western. This time round, 
Big John plays a robustly aging pa- 
terfamilias who has been separated from 
his wife (who else but Maureen O'Hara?) 
lo these 18 years. When a band of mer- 
ciless marauders led by Richard Boone 
kidnaps Wayne’s grandson and demands 
a million dollars ransom (in $20 bills, 
please), Maureen swallows her pride and 
sends for the Duke. As soon as he 
shows up, both the child’s safety and a 
predictable quality of brawny, easygoing 
entertainment are guaranteed. 

In more than its plot, Big Jake is some- 
thing of a family affair. The supporting 
cast includes such old Wayne cronies 
as Bruce Cabot and Harry Carey Jr. Cin- 
ematographer William Clothier has 
worked with Wayne at least half a 
dozen times before, and Director George 
Sherman guided Wayne through a se- 
ries of two-reel westerns back in the 
early “30s. The film’s producer is the 
Duke’s oldest son, Michael, 36, and the 
air of reunion is reinforced by the pres- 
ence on-screen of two other sons, John 
Ethan, 8, who appears as Jake's grand- 
son, and Patrick Wayne, 31, who plays 
Jake’s son. Patrick, in fact, spends most 
of his time either getting tossed into 
mud puddles or decked flat by his fa- 
ther. Freud might have wondered, but 
audiences are sure to love it. 

® Jay Cocks 


Petrified Pretensions 

Drive, He Said is a bush-league di- 
saster that might have passed unnoticed, 
and perhaps unmade, but for the par- 
ticipation of Jack Nicholson. His much- 
touted performance in Easy Rider won 
him the chance to make a movie al- 
most literally all his own: he collaborated 








TEPPER IN “DRIVE, HE SAID“ 
A reputation is embarrassing. 


on the scenario for Drive, He Said, 
then directed and co-produced it. While 
other fledgling directors would be al- 
lowed to fail in comparative privacy, 
Nicholson’s reputation makes his failure 
agonizingly public. 

Nominally about the spiritual agonies 
of a basketball star at a large univer- 
sity, the movie makes several elaborate 
feints at symbolism, then quickly col- 
lapses under the weight of its petrified 
pretensions. Nicholson seems to be af- 
ter a kind of existential melodrama: 
the basketball player frozen by his own 
spiritual malaise, with his roommate, 
the campus radical who goes mad in 
the last reel, representing the inevitable 
result of purposeful action in an insane 
world, But the film is too incoherent to 
sustain such interpretations. The action 
sways sloppily between the ballplayer 
and the radical, straddling an unwieldy 
subplot concerning the ballplayer’s ro- 
mance with a bitchy, nymphy faculty 
wife. 

Nicholson manages a few nice touch- 
es. A scene of attempted rape late in 
the film conveys just the right feeling 
of psychotic tension. There is also a 
funny, if by now familiar, freak-out at 
the draft board and a shrewd perfor- 
mance by Bruce Dern as the basketball 
coach. Nicholson is not so fortunate 
with the other actors. Michael Margotta 
is scruffy and strident as the radical, Wil- 
liam Tepper adenoidal in the role of 
the basketball player. Karen Black, play- 
ing the faculty wife, offers only a drea- 
ry variation on her basic Five Easy 
Pieces performance. It should be point- 
ed out that the title of Nicholson's 
movie, and the Jeremy Larner novel be- 
fore it, is derived from a fine short 
poem by Robert Creeley, which ends 
“drive, he sd, for/christ’s sake, look/ 
out where yr going.” It is a pointed, chal- 
lenging caution that Nicholson badly 
needs to heed. 

B J.C. 
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SUPER 
SPAN 





An Armco idea that turns an impasse into an underpass. 


Unit trains carry- 
ing coal can easily be a 
mile long. Loading them, 
car by car, is a long pro- 
cess. If the train blocks 
a highway, you’ve got a 
two-hour traffic jam. 

In Carlinville, 
Illinois, though, autos 
and trains keep moving. 
Two-way traffic moves 
below the train through 
a 29-foot 3-inch-wide 
underpass made possible 
by a unique Armco 
design concept known 
as Armco MULTI-PLATE’ 
Super-Span'™. The oval- 
shaped underpass is 
made from corrugated 
steel plates with con- 
crete thrust beams along 
its 96-foot length. This 
was the first of many 
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American installations 
based on the new Armco 
SUPER-SPAN concept. 
Imaginative ideas 
like SUPER-SPAN are 
the start of everything 
at Armco. Ideas for new 
products. Ideas that 
help open new markets 


Imagination 
iS Our — 
raw material 


oo? 
ARMCO 


for our customers. Ideas 
that widen our own 
business opportunities. 
Imaginative think- 
ing has taken Armco 
products to the deepest 
depths of the ocean, into 
children’s playgrounds, 
even to the moon. 
Armco Steel Corpo- 
ration, General Offices, 
Middletown, Ohio 45042. 
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MORDECAI RICHLER IN ENGLISH PUB 


BOOKS 





Dr. Johnson, Yes. Dr. Leary, No 


ST. URBAIN’S HORSEMAN by Mordecai 
Richler. 467 pages. Knopf. $7.95. 


The hero of this splendidly mordant, 
funny novel is Jake Hersh, a ghetto-lib- 
erated Jew from Montreal who, at 37, 
revels in the expatriate life of London, 
earns considerable wealth and fame as 
a TV and film director, still loves his 
shiksa wife of ten years, but has a both- 
ersome question: “Why am I being al- 
lowed to enjoy myself?” 

Enjoy? How can he? Jake is a lib- 
eral. The higher his stock rises, the 
more guilt-edged it becomes. Like the au- 
thor, a Canadian Jew now living in Lon- 
don, he belongs to the generation 
(“Young too late, old too soon”) that 
grew up without ever getting a chance 
to go to the barricades, whether in 
Spain or Israel. Squeezed now in a 
moral vise between “the old and re- 
sentful have-everythings and the young 
know-nothings,” Jake cultivates his own 
garden, “inflated with love but ultimately 
self-serving and cocooned by money.” 
Swishing a brandy at his fashionable 
Hampstead house, he is riddled by an 
anxiety that retribution is approaching. 
He looks for it in imagined bodily dis- 
eases, in natural disasters, in persecution 
by “the injustice collectors.” 

It arrives in the form of his English ac- 
countant, Harry Stein, a spiteful little 
sex deviant and sometime blackmailer 
who cannot forgive his clients the indul- 
gence that is reflected in the expense ac- 
counts he sweats over. Jake accepts Har- 
ry’s envy as a judgment. When his entan- 
glement with Harry lands him in the 
dock at the Old Bailey—wrongly ac- 
cused of bizarre sexual offenses against a 
German au pair girl—he acquiesces in 
society's right to demand an accounting 
from him. To him, the trial is the rack 
on which his way of life is stretched out 
for examination. 
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Richler carries out the investigation 
with unflagging scatological zest and a 
deadly, unsparing eye. At the London 
film colony's weekly softball game, the 
players’ first wives come to jeer, and 
the scores and strikeouts have more to 
do with careers and sex than with the 
game. On Montreal's St. Urbain Street, 
while sitting in mourning for Jake's fa- 
ther, friends and relatives pass around 
vulgarities and insults along with the 
cake. Canadian intellectuals are “reared 
to believe in the cultural thinness of 
their own blood. Anemia is their her- 
itage.” In gum-gray England, the upper 
classes are “unaggressively handsome, 
that is to say, somewhat wanting, like 
an underdeveloped photograph.” 

Jewish Batman. If anything, the book 
is too rich in such details, almost burst- 
ing its seams with worked-up mots and 
comic turns. But it is strung together 
in the end by the quasi-poetic image of 
Jake’s mysterious cousin Joey, the horse- 
man of the title. Joey is a movie stunt- 
man, baseball player and soldier of for- 
tune whose vaguely charted wanderings 
seem to take in all the barricades, from 
Madrid in 1938 to Jerusalem in 1967. 
Jake, convinced that Joey is now in Par- 
aguay pursuing the infamous Dr. Men- 
gele of Auschwitz, also sees him as a 
kind of Jewish Batman, a conscience, 
an avenger. Jake’s real growth in the 
novel is an evolution from Joey's ad- 
vocate to his acolyte, and finally to some- 
thing like his surrogate. 

Horseman offers the secondary plea- 
sure of watching a writer just as he is hit- 
ting full stride. Richler, who was born 
in Montreal, is one of Canadian cul- 
ture’s leading unrepentant truants. He 
has written five previous novels. Their 
themes range from sociopolitical con- 
sciousness (The Acrobats) through pun- 
gently realistic picaresques of Montreal 
Jewish life (The Apprenticeship of Dud- 
dy Kravitz) to outrageous expatriate sat- 
ire (Cocksure). Finally, at 40, Richler 


has brought all these strains together. 
The result is a resounding war cry, 
love song and apologia for the fun- 
damentally decent man who can fum- 
ble through the depravity of the times 
and come out saying: “Dr. Johnson, 
yes. Dr. Leary, no.” 

® Christopher Porterfield 


Faultless to a Fault 


A CRY OF ABSENCE by Madison Jones 
280 pages. Crown. $5.95. 


The Southern novel. like the Che- 
khovian play, has become almost rit- 
ualistic. Through nobody's fault, the tra- 
dition now comprises a pattern of char- 
acters, symbols and plots so fixed and 
familiar that only a genius or a black mil- 
itant novelist can escape literary pre- 
destination. Madison Jones is neither. 
though he is a very good writer with 
all sorts of credentials from the South- 
ern establishment, including a Sewanee 
Review fellowship in fiction and the un- 
reserved recommendations of James 
Dickey (“profound”), Allen Tate (“the 
Thomas Hardy of the South”) and An- 
drew Lytle (“as spare as Aeschylus; as 
rich as Euripides”), 

A Cry of Absence is a measured book 
—the judiciously sympathetic, judicious- 
ly horrified and ever so slightly absurd 
portrait of an old-code Southern woman 
lost in the ‘70s. Hester Glenn, 48, is a 
daughter of the town’s First Family, ac- 
customed to finding her opinions prevail- 
ing, like the order of nature. With her 
usual demanding expectations, Miss Hes- 
ter married a dashing young man, whose 
chief qualification was his resemblance, 
on horseback, to her ideal of a Confed- 
erate officer. Off the horse, he turned 
out to be a cad. Miss Hester—as rigid as 
she was frigid—raised her two fatherless 
sons more or less as if Appomattox (and 
her marriage) had never happened. 

The trouble—as all readers of South- 
ern novels know—is that the times 
are achanging. Northern industry, bring- 
ing Northern liberals, invades Hester's 
town. Black sons return from college. 
articulate with rage. Even the old 
Uncle Toms no longer shuffle the way 
they used to. 

Worse, the Old Guard is changing too. 
When the Confederate monument across 
from the courthouse is vandalized, no- 
body except Hester appears in any hurry 
to restore it. 

Minor Jocasta. After a black activist 
is lynched, the town, with an eye on that 
Northern industry, finally commits itself 
to a posture of creeping liberalism. In the 
community named for her family, Hes- 
ter is left as alone as a carpetbagger. 

Author Jones plays it both ways. Hes- 
ter is clearly wrong. Her code has pro- 
duced a monster of a younger son—a 
clean-cut all-American fanatic. Until she 
sees him for what he is, until she finds 
herself allied only to despised rednecks, 
Hester has been a bit of a monster herself 
—a moral as well as a social snob. 

Yet, as her eyes open to the well-inten- 
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tioned disaster that is her life, Jones al- 
lows her the stature and tragic privileges 
of a minor Jocasta. She is not only more 
to be pitied but more to be admired than 
her old friends, whose embrace of social 
justice 1s tepid with opportunism It is 
also made evident that the doctrinaire 
liberals from the North are as blindly 
rigid as she 
As Jones pulls down his tradition- 
al Southern homestead traditionally 
—amid murder and suicide—he strikes 
the mood usual to Southern novelists: a 
cover-all elegiac sadness, It is a bad time, 
he suggests, for all. His sociology, to 
judge by nonfiction accounts, is accurate 
But what emerges is less a sense of his 
tory than a sense of style. The faultless 
hat is held over the faultless jacket over 
the faultless heart. All is stoic gallantry 
in a tradition that seems, at last, more 
correct than moving—a special kind of 
theater. And what is that exotic yet all 
too familiar sound in a reader's ear? 
Somewhere in the mythic South, where 
white pillars are carved with graffiti by 
Tennessee Williams, Margaret Leighton 
is Warming up her Old Vic-Southern ac 
cent. Stand by, Hester. 
® Melvin Maddocks 


Lady Lazarus 
THE BE 


pages 


JAR 


Harper & Row 


by Sylvia Plath. 296 


$6.95 


This book, which is just now scaling 
the bestseller has actually been 
around for eight years. It was published 
in London, without causing much com- 
mercial stir, shortly before the author, a 
young American poet, killed herself. 
Bringing it out in the U.S.—after years 
of opposition from the author's mother 
—was either smart publishing or egre- 
gious good luck 

Sylvia Plath is already well known for 
her last poems, which are brilliant songs 
of self-destruction, the ne plus ultra of 
confessional verse. The Bell Jar is a mar- 
velously unself-conscious confessional 
novel dashed off before such documents 
were in vogue. Now, however, it is as if 
the likes Joan Didion have merely 
been sweeping the stage for Sylvia’s 
ghostly comeback. Like the Lady Laza- 
rus of her poem, she is a virtuoso of 
death. As she wrote: “You could say I 
have a call.” 

She was 30 when she died, an exhaust- 
ed, mad mother of two, estranged from 
her poet husband, Ted Hughes. A typi- 
cally American-looking blonde, she was 
much admired in English critical circles; 
half of literary London blamed itself for 
her death. Yet The Bell Jar, like the late 
poems, makes that tragedy seem a pa- 
thetic inevitability 

Not that the 
brious or totally 
turns funny, harrowing 
and artless. Its most notable quality is 


lists, 


ol 


novel is either lugu- 
morbid. It is’ by 
crude, ardent 


an astonishing immediacy, like a se- 
ries of snapshots taken at high noon. 
The story, scarcely disguised autobi- 


ography, covers six months in a young 
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Trout trapper. 


Not all 35mm reflex cameras are fast 
enough to catch a fish on the fly. When you 
look away to adjust the camera, your trout 
might steal away with your picture. With 
a Minolta SR-T 101, the shutter speed and 
lens opening indicators are inside the view- 
finder. So you can frame, focus, adjust expo- 


For literature, write Minolta Corp., 200 Park Ave. So., 


sure and (nibble) get the shot fast and easy. 

Minolta SR-T 101, from about $260. The 
Minolta SR-T 100, about $220. Look for a 
little “M” tag attached to Minolta SR cam- 
eras. It assures you of a 2-year warranty, 
according to the terms of the U.S.A. war- 
A ee 


N.Y., N.Y. 10003. In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 





MULTI 


MILLIONAIRE 


providing exceptional business op- 
portunities of incalculable propor- 


tions for those with business aptitudes. Vital 
booklet, NEW ROADS TO OPPORTUNITY AND 
WEALTH mailed on request 


Tima INTERNATIONAL, John R. Saver, President 
P.O. Box 22458, Denver, Colorado 80222. 


Announcing 
the TIME 
English 
Program 


A series of professionally-designed services 
and teaching aids for high school English 
classes. For information write: 

TIME Education Program / }jme-Life Building | 
Chicago, Ill. 60611 








HOTELS 


Home of the fabled Pump Room. 
State Street and Goethe, 


Chicago, Illinois 60610 
(312) 787-7200. 


A(3LOEWS HOTEL 








A Spanish proverb states, ‘For each man 
a good woman, a spirited horse, a fine 
knife."’ While the first two are outside 
our competence, we are certain we can 
help with the third. Our G.P.K. (Gentle- 
man's Pocket Knife) is only 1/8” thin, but 
contains in its leatherette-sheathed body: 
knife, manicurer, screwdriver/ bottle open- 
er and scissors. All forged of the finest 
steel. And without additional cost we'll 
personalize it with your initials in chrome. 
Once you own the G.P.K. we know you 
won't part with it and will carry it in tac- 
kle box, tweed suit or tux. Order yours 
now, but don't forget, the woman and the 
horse are up to you! 

{(_] Send me my G.P.K. | encl. $5.95 ($4.95 
plus $1 post. & ins.). Return in 2 weeks if 
not delighted. (Calif. residents add tax.) 
Name 

Address 


Zip 


Initials 


haverhills 


T1062 


584 Washington St. 
San Francisco 94111 
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SYLVIA PLATH IN 1951 
An astonishing immediacy, 


girl's life, beginning when she goes to 
New York to serve on a fashion mag- 
azine’s college-editorial board. It ends 
when she emerges from a mental hos- 
pital after a breakdown. 

Mad Logic. The first part is hilarious. 
Esther Greenwood, as the heroine is 
called, is an awkward rube of a girl with 
“fifteen years of straight A’s” behind her 
but absolutely no experience of life 
—even as it was known to teen-agers in 
the "SOs. She and her fellow “guest” ed- 
itors are herded around the city “like a 
wedding party with nothing but brides- 
maids.” Upon discovering caviar, Esther 
consumes a pound or so at a magazine 
luncheon, paving her plate with chicken 
slices and smearing on the high-priced 
spread. But she knows that the whole en- 
terprise is phony, that the girls are smug 
and dumb and, most important, that she 
is going against her own grain by partic- 
ipating at all. Before heading back to 
Massachusetts, she flings all her expen- 
sive, uncomfortable new clothes from 
the roof of her hotel. 

At home it is psychic raiment that she 
lacks. She cannot sleep and will not 
wash. She longs to write a novel (“That 
would fix a lot of people”), but cannot 
write a paragraph. Her mother drives her 
crazy simply by living in the same house. 
With the awful logic of the mad, she con- 
siders and rejects any amelioration of her 
condition; she is under a “glass bell jar, 
stewing in my own sour air.” Rescued 
from a suicide attempt, she starts the 
long process of mental repair in an 
asylum. 

It is obvious why Sylvia Plath’s moth- 
er is distressed by the novel. The author 
remembers every misguided attempt to 
guide her, every ploy to use her, every 
complacent piece of advice. Yet her bit- 
terness is so remorseless that it finally be- 
comes poignant, especially since she 
foresaw the final tragedy. After shock 
treatments restore Esther's equilibrium, 
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she wonders: “How did I know that 
someday, at college, in Europe some- 
where, anywhere—the bell jar, with its 
stifling distortions, wouldn’t descend 
again?” 

® Martha Duffy 


Crosses Are to Bear 


ROSE: A BIOGRAPHY OF ROSE FITZ- 
GERALD KENNEDY by Gail Cameron. 247 
pages. Putnam. $6.95. 


Rose Kennedy has been underestimat- 
ed. It was her husband, everyone as- 
sumed, who lent fire to the love of coun- 
try and fierce pursuit of power that have 
characterized their children. Yet, as each 
succeeding tragedy has struck her fam- 
ily, Rose has steadily emerged as the 
strongest character of the Kennedy clan. 
That is fitting enough for the mother of a 
President and the only woman in U.S. 
history to send three sons to the Senate. 

Surprisingly, this is the first full-scale 
biography of Mrs. Kennedy, who is 80. 
In searching for the source of Rose Ken- 
nedy’s strength, Gail Cameron, a former 
LIFE reporter, was somewhat handi- 
capped because the subject always re- 
mains aloof on grounds that she is pre- 
paring her own autobiography. Accord- 
ingly, the author sometimes has had to 
fall back on familiar anecdotes and cin- 
ematic clichés like “amazing,” and “ex- 
traordinary.” Still, she offers much pre- 
viously unpublished material, and the 
book exposes as adulative blather most 
previous exploitations of the Kennedy 
women. The absorbing personage pre- 
sented comes on as half pluperfect poli- 
tician, half solitary saint. 

John the Bold. The source of what is 
now known as the Kennedy determina- 
tion to “work harder than anyone else” 
was, as nearly everyone knows, the gar- 
rulous mayor of Boston. John “Honey 
Fitz” Fitzgerald prided himself on an an- 
cestor named “Shawn a Boo” (John the 
Bold) and took as his slogan: “What I un- 
dertake, I do. What I want, I get.” Honey 
Fitz proudly took Rose with him every- 
where, and the girl never forgot that she 
was the mayor’s daughter. She quoted 
her father so often that friends nick- 
named her “Father says.” 

Dressed to the nines, Rose started 
making speeches as a teen-ager, often re- 
placing her retiring mother as official 
hostess. Still, she managed to get all 
A’s in high school and qualified for 
Wellesley at 15. Considering her too 
young for college, her father sent her in- 
stead to the Madames of the Sacred 
Heart. The experience transformed her 
from a dutiful Catholic into an in- 
tensely religious woman. 

Like Honey Fitz, Rose appears to 
have got pretty much what she wanted. 
That included—against the mayor's bet- 
ter judgment—marriage to Joseph P. 
Kennedy, son of another Boston pol. 
As the youngest bank president in the 
U.S. (at 25), a multimillionaire by his 
30s and ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s under Franklin Roosevelt, 


Joe Kennedy gave Rose greater glory 
than her father ever had—and she knew 
it. The two were bound together by the 
same determination. As this book makes 
clear, though, Rose’s self-confidence out- 
distanced her husband's. 

How these two encouraged, goaded 
and championed their children to high 
achievement is history, Rose was no 
Stricter with her young than she was 
with herself. The secrets of her success 
were morning mass, diligent diet, a two- 
mile walk daily, frequent catnaps and 
“movement and action” as antidotes to 
despair. “How you cope is the impor- 
tant thing, not the events themselves,” 
she says. Splendor aplenty had always 
accompanied her father’s dockside de- 
termination, and Rose’s fondness for 
French couture, parties and travel is 
also important: she sees herself as a 
Christian, not a martyr. 

Impenetrable Privacy. She, not Ted- 
dy, may be the family’s best politician. 
Her campaign charm with the public 
at teas and lectures is nothing com- 
pared with her mastery of the press, to 
whom she reveals precisely what she 
chooses, and then drifts deftly off, pre- 
serving an impenetrable privacy. Even 
her children have called her “remote” 
and, indeed, she seems to have spent 
much of the last 30 years alone: walk- 
ing alone, golfing alone, traveling alone. 
And praying. Thus she has endured the 
deaths by violence of four of her nine 
children, the near death, twice, of a 
fifth, and the mental retardation of still 
another. Endured? Triumphed would be 
more accurate, for it is questions of 
life, not death, that concern her. Her an- 
swers have been both spiritual and 
worldly; “God never sends us a cross 
heavier than we can bear,” she says. 
And to Teddy: “You can never afford 
to let down in a non-election year.” 

® Ruth Galvin 
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6 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM 






Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is “The Best In The House” 


“T never worried a bit. If Tony missed with the tranquilizer, 


I could always shoot him with the camera”. 


A bull elephant is 10 feet tall, weighs 8 tons, 
and charges at 25 miles an hour. It is the 
strongest, smartest, and perhaps most dangerous 

of all game. Yet it is in danger of extinction 
As students of conservation, Tony Parkinson 


“For two days we looked all over Voi 
for elephants,” says Thelma. 

“Finally we spotted some coming out of 
Tsavo National Park heading into the sisal 
plants for food. Circling downwind, Tony 
fired the dart at a lone bull just as the bull 
began to charge. We dove into the Land 
Cruiser, leaving him in our dust, then waited 
until the M99 tranquilizer put him to sleep. 





“Quickly I helped Tony, 

the veterinarian, and 

Sgt. Munyoki, of the Kenya Game 
Department as they took blood 


samples, marked the ea 





a 





and his wife Thelma wanted to study the 
movements of elephants. To do so requires 
immobilizing, or “darting” After checking with 
the East African Wildlife Society, they and a 
veterinarian set out on their biological safari 


“It sure sounded 

good when we 

told our friends at the 
Voi Safari Lodge about 

it over a bottle of 
Canadian Club.” 
Canadian Club. Smooth 
as the wind. Mellow 

as sunshine. Friendly as 
laughter. Canadian 

Club is the whisky that’s 
light enough for j 

women, yet bold enough 
for men. The whisky that's 
“The Best In The House” 
in 87 lands 





r, and inserted a 


recording gauge. All that was left was 
to inject the antidote and get out fast Imported in bottle from Canada 
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Longer... yet milder 


longer length- milder taste. 
You get both with 


PALL MALL GOLDIOOS 


